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A VOICE FLIES . ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 


AT THE ICE-CAP OF 


Marccm Beats tfee Aeroplane 

Science has crossed the Atlantic in the time it takes to open 
a door. While the flying men are thrilling Europe and America, 
the achievement of the wireless telephone is startling in its 
quietness. ... 

Two years ago a human voice came suddenly over the Atlantic ; 
it spoke in New York and was heard in Paris. But no reply was 
sent, for the instruments in Europe were not properly equipped. 

Now Mr. Marconi has succeeded in sending an answer back, 
so that the Atlantic has now been bridged both ways by the 
human voice, and the telephone has raced tire aeroplane. 



SWANS ? 


THE WORLD 

EMPIRE'S LONELY HEROES 

Life in the Scenes of the 
“Ancient Mariner” 

HOW THE WEATHER NEWS 
REACHES AUSTRALIA 

Sir Douglas Mawson, returning from 
his imprisonment in Antarctica, where 
Scott and liis comrades lie still amid the 
snows, uttered a prophecy. He se.t up 
wireless on Macquarie. Island (see map) 
in order to exchange news with the 
world after he had reached the icy 
mainland, and he predicted that in the 
future wireless from Macquarie Island 
would send Australia weather forecasts. 

The cessation of war has. released 
wireless operators, and two of them are 
on the island, hourly sending to the 
receiving stations of Australia and New 
Zealand nows of the weather’coming up 
from the southern ice-cap of the world. 

• y Alone on a Wide Sea 

'■ There is a man’ -with the forces who 
was Once a wifeless operator on Mac¬ 
quarie, and he says that the two men 
there are the loneliest men in the 
British Empire. Is it not strange that 
it was in this very setting, the, great 
South Pacific, that Coleridge staged the 
most tremendous of his scenes in the 
Ancient .Mariner ? There it was that 
“ four times fifty living men " fell dead 
around him on the deck, there'that he 
cried.in his agony of desolation : . 

: ' Alone, alone,’ all, all alone, - 
1 . : Alone on a wide, wide sea. : 
And that is the lot of these two cour¬ 
ageous .wireless men today, on a deso¬ 
late. . island,; without, harbour, trees, 
shrubs, where 

' -The sun’s rim dips, the stars rush out ; 

’ At one stride comes the dark ; 
where the only- neighbours a^e pen-; 
gums and sea-elephants, where savage 
skuas strike the face with their powerful 
wings, and try to pluck out men’s eyes. 

Helping Australia’s Harvests 

But there we have these two devoted 
men in the.mists, and.cold, .with only a 
cabin to live in, consecrating their lives 
to the service" of mankind on the Aus¬ 
tralasian mainlands. 

. There is heroism in loneliness like 
this.- The spirit of these two watchers of 
flic Antarctic, night is much, the same as 
that which took Sliackleton and Peary 
farthest south, and sustained Scott and 
two comrades in the hours of slowly 
advancing dea'th. Coleridge imagined 
the ' solitude ; Mawson showed liow’ it 
would be overcome. . The poet and. the 
prophet are vindicated, and' those two 
wireless operators tell a tale of hope 
and warning. by which ' Australasians 
may' direct their operations so that 
next year we at home may have their 
corn and wool, their fruit, and perhaps 
their cotton. E, A. B. 


A pretty little romance of natural 
history is running its course at Wey¬ 
mouth. On the lake, before the war, 
the town supported 200 fine swans. 
When the rigours of war made it im¬ 
possible to feed them from public sup¬ 
plies, the birds were faced by a problem 
which comes to birds in the wilds. The 
majority had to emigrate or starve. 

The majority did emigrate. Fifty 
swans remained on . the lake, 150 flew 
away. ‘ Now the tide has turned, and 
it is possible to allot, a daily supply,of 
maize for the birds again, aiid the fifty 
birds which saw the thing through have 
been rejoined by. forty of-those-which 
went away. Who told them' that the 
food supply had been renewed ? - 

Rooks of Gray’s Inn 

Perhaps it was the migratory instinct, 
which always calls birds back to scenes 
they left when food failed. But birds 
have certainly mea'ns of communicating 
with one another. When crows drove 
the rooks away from Cray’s Inn two of 
•three years ago, not a rook was seen 
there for months; the crows remained in 
solitary glory. -Then-someone poisoned 
the intruders, and straightway a rook 
or two appeared, then a dozen more, 
and soon the rookery was alive again. 


THE WHOLE EARTH 
A TREMBLES 

Streams of particles arriving from the 
sun witli'the speed of light so affect the 
air that wireless waves cannot escape 
from the atmosphere into the ether 
beyond. That.we have newly learned. 
But there is - more to be known in the 
same field of observation. 

-The whole earth has periods of trem¬ 
bling; the entire planet oscillates 
periodically, and the duration of the 
seizure is believed to be one-seventh of 
a'second. Is it that which causes the 
magnetic needle to dip ? 

Sun Shaking the World 

Professor Terada, of Japan, puts for¬ 
ward the theory that the vertical force 
variations are due to vertical oscillations 
in the atmosphere. -And what causes 
those-? ■ Hi thinks it is a bombardment 
from the sun of molecules of helium, 
carrying a positive charge of electricity. 

If the tremblings of the earth are not 
of volcanic origin, flic Japanese theory 
seems .probable, but -what a tremendous 
thought it is that the-sun should make 
our world shake by the 'discharge of 
streams of force. Helium from the earth 
takes an airship upwards to the" sun ; 
helium from the sun keeps wireless 
waves down close to the earth, and 
staggers our world as it spins in its orbit. 


AMERICA AND BACK 
IN A DAY 

EXPECTATION OF BRITISH 
AIRMEN 

Stupendous March Forward of 
Aeroplane Discoverers 

BIGGER AIRSHIPS BUILDING 

. It goes almost without saying that 
flying across the Atlantic will be as easy, 
before this year is out, as flying across 
the Channel.is; and the story of the first 
great flight, of which all the world is 
talking, will soon be a thing of the past, 
‘Already the excitement of the Atlantic 
flight has raised the hopes of the experts 
of the air to heights undreamed of 
hitherto. The British Air Ministry has 
been assured, by those who have the 
right to predict, that there is no reason 
why. the King- should not fly from 
Buckingham Palace to Windsor -.CaStle 
in two minutes! If that is so the King 
could leave Buckingham Palace and be 
on. the terrace at Windsor Castle before 
ho would have time'to walk from the 
door of the palace to liis bedroom and 
back. A man would be able to fly from 
Charing Cross to Manchester while 
another man walked from Charing Cross 
to Kensington. ’ ' 

13 Miles a Minute 

It is quite possible, our experts say, 
that we shall travel before long at the 
rate of 13 miles a minute, or 800 miles 
an houf. Already a'Frenchman liar 
flown from Marseilles to Paris, 500 miles, 
in 225 minutes ; and the head of our Air 
Ministry, General Seely, has flown from 
Folkestone ‘ to Paris, 172 miles, in 74 
minutes, breaking all previous records. 
It was after this remarkable journey 
that the. general announced this new 
expectation of our aerial inventors, 
which will mean, if it conies to pass, that 
Londoners can he in Paris in a quarter 
of an hour, or that we can get up in the 
morning in the Strand, run to Paris for 
breakfast, fly to New York for lunch, 
and be back in the Strand for supper. 

It looks as if the winning of the “ Daily 
Mail ” £10,000 prize for the first Atlantic 
flight will soon be followed by the 
winning of the Australian Government’s 
£10,000 for the first flight to Australia. 
There were people who laughed when the 
“ Daily Mail ” offered £10,000 for the 
first flight from London to Manchester ■ 
and a rival paper forgot itself so far as 
to offer a.£i,060,000 prize for the first 
flight to the moon. Such people have 
learned a notable lesson in modesty. 

The discoveries of the- air are un¬ 
equalled for rapidity by anything, in 
human history: Speed and power arc 
being increased enormously. ■ Two new 
' airships' are being built in Glasgow and 
Selby which will :be about Soo feet long, 
will hold 3,000,000 cubic feet of gas, 
and will have six engines developing 
1800 horse power. 
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STARTLING STORMS 

EXTRAORDINARY SCENES 
IN AUSTRALIA 

The Mighty Waters that Sink 
into the Earth 

MAN WITH THE TELEGRAPH POLE 

Australia has~bcen visited by astound¬ 
ing storms. The south-eastern corner of 
Victoria and New South Wales has been 
almost engulfed by the worst floods 
known since 1891. At Yarrah the water 
burst suddenly in the middle of the 
night, sweeping away everything mov¬ 
able and driving people to the highest 
roofs. Thousands were homeless in a 
short time at Macedon, where eight 
inches of rain fell in 24 hours. The 
town of East Bellingen, receiving 13 
inches of water in 24 hours, was prac¬ 
tically drowped. 

At the village of Towamba, a man 
who was being swept down-stream 
clutched hold of a telegraph pole, to 
which he clung desperately for hours 
with his head just above water, till a 
giant tree floating by rammed the pole' 
and caused him to disappear in the flood. 

Great Natural Mystery 

The damage done by the floods repre¬ 
sents tens of thousands of pounds, yet 
the breaking of the monsoon over the 
land will bring ultimate benefits to the 
extent ot hundreds of thousands of 
pounds. There we reach an abiding 
mystery of Australia. 

She has no great hills on which snow 
may lodge and form rivers. Such rivers 
as do form run mostly inland,'down the 
plateaus shelving away from the coast. 

The rivers sink into the soil and 
have to be tapped 2000 feet and more 
below the surface. They say in Australia, 
as is said in the Bible, “ Thou hast given 
me a south land ; give me also springs 
of water.'* Their water supply reaches 
them on the wings of winds saturated 
with moisture from the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans. It happens at times that 
Australian atmospheric conditions are 
such as to thrust these rain-bearing 
currents off the mainland, so that the 
storm-centre, which should have broken 
over them and refreshed their land, 
deposits its rain in the sea. 

Here we have an instance in which the 
winds dropped their gifts upon the land 
in too generous measure. That is one of 
the disadvantages. There are no mighty 
rivers in Australia, no great water¬ 
courses. The rain arrives in a deluge, 
fills up the surface-channels, and swells 
into floods. It is a marvellous land, but 
it is old, its mountains are reduced to 
little hills ; its loose and porous soil has 
not been concentrated by long sub¬ 
mergence under prehistoric seas, and 
the rivers sink through it. 


JUMPING OF THE RIVERS 

The rivers have been jumping with 
the rain. Whatever the official figures 
may prove, the general opinion is that 
the first'three months of the year were 
almost the wettest in living memory. 

At one point the Thames has been 33 
inches above head-water mark; the 
water was Co inches deep in the boat¬ 
houses near Hampton Court, and a 
wide area of land lies swamped. At 
Bath the River Avon became a raging 
menace of fury in the course of 24 
hours, rising six feet. 

But experience tells us that these 
very wet winters are generally followed 
by warm, dry summers. 


WHO IS SHE? 

A judge in a will case was puzzled to 
know who a grand-aunt is. 

Counsel: The mother of my aunt. 

Judge : That is your grandmother. 

Counsel (cautiously) : The aunt of my 
mother. 

As the Children’s Newspaper must 
get to press we give it up. 


LITTLE PORTRAITS 

Men You Will Hear of When 
You Grow Up 

2. MR. H. A. L FISHER 

All children should know their friend, 
Mr. IT. A. L. Fisher, for he has done 
more than anyone living to map out 
the education children will have in this 
country until they are quite grown up. 

Nothing is so important to the world 
as the education' of children, for one 
generation well trained may swiftly 
alter everything for good. And when 
education was becoming stagnant, if not 
going back, Mr. Fisher was called for¬ 
ward to give it a new life, and he suc¬ 
ceeded sowell that everyone was jubilant 
in his praise. 


No man could have gone straight from 
the university to Parliament and done 
what he has done unless he had had a 



THE PONY IN THE PIT 

It has transpired in the evidence before the 
Coal Commission that the hardy Shet'cnd 
ponies working in the mines are often filled 
by the great heat / 


wise cleverness and an attractive charac¬ 
ter, and these were features no one could 
miss seeing in Mr. Fisher. 

He had the best of all educations, at 
Winchester School and at Oxford. 
There lie made history his special study, 
and became a tutor, lecturer, and 
historian, with Europe in the Middle. 
Ages as his special period, and later the 
career of Napoleon. Not only was lie 
a college tutor and a singularly clear 
and satisfying writer, but he also became 
a popular lecturer, able to present know¬ 
ledge to any audience in a way that won 
attention and aroused thought. 

Seven years ago the University of 
Sheffield needed a vice-chancellor. The 
university was chiefly scientific, as befits 
a great industrial city, and though Mr. 
Fisher was a historian rather than a 
scientist, he w r as chosen. There could 
not have been a happier choice. 

The new vice-chancellor’s sympathy 
was broad and deep, his knowledge wide, 
his speech - making impressive and 
bright, and it came to be felt by all that 
wTien a new T spirit was needed in educa-, 
ion here was the man who could be at 
onceaguide and inspirer. Sobe lefttbe 
university and entered Parliament, 
where his success has been unbroken. 
Now there is talk of him being appointed 
to the great position of Ambassador to 
the American Republic. He will suc¬ 
ceed there, but the loss to British 
education will be lamentable. 

Mr. Fisher’s tall and graceful figure, 
finely cut, thoughtful features, pleasing, 
unaffected voice, and the easy balance 
of liis speech, reveal at once the secret 
of his influence. 

He was 54 years old on the day when the 
Children's Newspaper was born. J. D. 


THE EDITOR’S LETTERS 

New editions of Arthur Mce’s I.etters 
to Boys and Letters to Girls have just 
been published by Hodder & Stoughton. 
Each volume is 2s. net. 


FOR BRIGHT BOYS AND GIRLS 

All over the country are bright boys 
and girls who want a better chance, a 
little help with their education. Perhaps 
they win a scholarship, but ' are not 
quite able to take full advantage of it 
for want of a little help, perhaps there 
is no scholarship available for them. 
Often they would like a year at a 
secondary school, but cannot pay tlie fees. 

There must be thousands of boys 
and girls with bright brains who are 
just too poor to finish their education 
as they wish. We need these boys and 
girls, and we need their brains. It is a 
cruel injustice that a rich country 
should not offer them the opportunities 
they deserve. We must insist more and 
more on the freedom of every boy and 
girl to be passed from the school to the 
university at the cost of the State which 
will reap the harvest of their learning. 

In the meantime, the Children’s 
Newspaper hopes to be able to devise a 
scheme by which it can place at the 
disposal of teachers in the United King¬ 
dom the sum of £1000 to be used in 
grants on behalf of such bright boys 
and girls. The Editor will be glad of 
any suggestions from teachers and 
education authorities, and he hopes to 
give full particulars in due course. 


A STONE FOR DICK 
WHITTINGTON 

Sir Horace Marshall has been telling 
us something of the less-known cares of 
a London Lord Mayor. A man wrote 
wishing to discuss influenza with him 
“ in a room facing south, adequately 
ventilated, and heated to a temperature 
of 60 degrees,” and Sir Horace laughed. 

Within a day or two of his telling the 
story, crash went two of his plate-glass 
windows at the Mansion House. A man 
in the street had thrown two heavy 
stones, “ as a protest against the 
influenza epidemic being allowed to 
prevail unchecked in Europe tor years.” 



Jupiter, the Molten World 


THE IMMORTALS 

Two immortal deeds of the war have 
been marked by V.C.s for the heroes, 
who have passed to their immortality. 

One is to the late Lieutenant-Com¬ 
mander G. N. Bradford, who led the 
storming parties at Zeebruggc in the 
Mersejf river-boat Iris. While the ship 
surged up and down beneath him, he 
climbed the derrick, carrying with him 
a large parapet anchor, jumped on the 
Mole, placed the anchor in position, 
and fell dead into the sea, shattered by 
fire from the guns. 

The other Y.C. is awarded to the late 
Lieutenant-Commander A. I,. Harrison, 
who commanded the-storming parties 
in the Vindictive. Just before reaching 
the Mole he was struck by a fragment 
of shell, which knocked him senseless 
and broke Iris jaw-bone. On recovering 
his senses he climbed on to the Mole, 
gathered his men, led them in a charge, 
and fell dead. All his men were either 
killed or wounded, but they silenced the 
enemy guns and the canal was blocked. 


NEWS OF OTHER 
WORLDS 

A Journey to Jupiter 

FIVE CENTURIES FOR AN 
AEROPLANE TO REACH IT 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Great Jupiter, the molten world, 
largest and most majestic of the 
planets, can easily be found this week. 

The Moon, the handmaiden of the 
Earth, will show us the way very quickly, 
for she will be approaching him on 
April 5, being about 14 degrees—or 
” 28 moons ”—to the west, or right- 
hand side, of him. 

But Sunday, April G, will be far the 
best evening for Jupiter if it is fine, for 
then the Moon will appear to get closer 
and closer until, at about 8 o’clock, 
she will be only three degrees away, to 
the south of Jupiter. 

The bright light of the Moon, almost 
at its first quarter, will make Jupiter 
appear much less bright than when seen 
on a dark, moonless night. We should 
note his position in relation to the stars 
near him, because they will remain 
when the Moon has gone, and then 
we shall be able to watch him, evening 
after evening, for the next two months, 
and will find that he will move slightly 
to tlie left among the stars. It will only 
seem to be A little, about the width of 
the Moon—o'r one half degree—because he 
is so far away, but in reality 11c will 
travel during the next two months about 
forty million miles. 

30,000 Miles an Hour 

Now, though Jupiter is apparently so 
close to the Moon, the actual distance 
between them is stupendous, and very 
difficult to form a clear idea of, for 
Jupiter is 480,000,000 miles' away, 
whereas the-Moon is only about 235,000. 

To realise this let 11s call to mind that, 
while an aeroplane, travelling 100 miles 
an hour, would take 95 days in reaching 
the Moon, it would take 548" years to 
reach Jupiter, assuming, of course, 
that lie stood still instead of whirling 
nearly 30,000 miles an hour. 

And what a journey it would be forus! 
In two hours all trace of our atmo¬ 
sphere would be left behind, and we 
should be off into space at a hundred 
miles an hour for centuries. Once we 
were beyond the protecting .envelope 
of our atmosphere, the perils would 
begin, for meteors would be coming 
along at a speed of 30 miles a second. 

Or we might get involved in a swarm 
of meteors ; there are several swarms 
between the Earth and Jupiter. It 
would be something like a shell barrage 
which would then envelope us, with 
myriads*of meteors of all sizes from 
grains of sand to cricket-balls, often 
with bodies several feet in diameter, 
and an occasional one as large as the 
dome of St. Paul’s, all crossing our 
path, all lit up by the Sun, and nearly 
all of them travelling, like a mighty 
stream of rockets, in the same direction ! 

Earth in a Swarm of Meteors 

The Earth enters these streams at cer¬ 
tain times of the year, when we are able 
to see some of the larger meteors ignite 
as they rush through our atmosphere. 

And then there would be the peril of 
the comets, of which several travel 
gracefully along between Earth and 
Jupiter. As they shine by their own 
light, we should see their dim, attenu¬ 
ated outlines far ahead, appearing as 
masses of misty light against the jet- 
black space beyond. But if we steered 
clear of the comet’s head, we should 
have no need to fear, the tail. 

These comets can rarely be seen from. 
Earth without a telescope, but there are 
nearly always one or two near enough 
to Earth to be visible through powerful 
telescopes. . G. F. M. 
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THE NEWS AND TIME MAP OF THE WORLD 



The Canadian Government is to 
carry through a scheme for the 
entire prohibition of the drink 
traffic, and hopes to make it 
permanent 

Trouble has arisen in Egypt with a considerable 
native element agitating for Home Rule 

Time Everywhere at this Moment 

This map shows time all over the world. 
Sunlight travels westward round the earth. 
Its full circle is 25,000 miles, or 360 degrees, 
and it completes its journey in 24 hours, 
travelling 15 degrees an hour 
We count time from the halfway point, the 
line on which Greenwich stands. At noon in 
Greenwich for every 15 degrees east the day is 
one hour older, and for every 15 degrees west 
the day is one hour younger 


ARE THE ALLIES TOO LATE TO WIN THE PEACE ? 


BY OUR INTERNATIONA!- CORRESPONDENT IN EUROPE 


Mr. Lloyd George admitted more 
than a year ago that the Allies had 
frequently delayed - doing things until 
the moment at which they could be 
done had passed by. " Too late ! too 
late ! ” he said had far too often been 
the cry on our side. Now there is reason 
for fearing that once more we may have 
to confess that we are too late. 

The state of Germany has been going 
steadily from bad to worse. When 
fighting stopped and the Germans, after 
getting rid of the Kaiser, had to set 
about establishing some other form of 
government, wise men said: “ It will be 
necessary to help them to get straight. 
If we do not help them we shall see 
violent attempts made to bring in the 
same system, or want of system, which 
prevails in Russia, and then Germany 
will fall to pieces as Russia has done." 

The German Revolutionists 

There arc many people in Germany 
who believe that only those who work 
should be allowed any share in managing 
tlieir affairs, and who think that it is 
possible to alter the whole construction 
of a country by violent methods in a 
short time, instead of altering it slowly, a 
bit at a time. 

For example, they say that all 
factories and mines and ironworks ought 
to be both owned and managed by the 
men and women who work in them, 
instead of being owned, as they usually 
are, by shareholders in companies 
who do not know anything about the 
work done in them, or about the lives 
of those who do the work. And they 
say that the present owners ought 
to have their property taken away from 
them, so that those who actually do the 
work may own the factories, the mines, 
the ironworks, and so on. 


The fighting which has added lately 
to the terrible total of Germany's 
miseries during the war has. been 
between supporters of the people who 
hold these opinions and supporters of 
the men who are trying to keep order 
and to make a gradual change from the 
system which now prevails to a new one, 
a change to be made without bloodshed 
and without forcibly taking anyone’s 
property away. 

The Bolsheviks 

The wise men in England and in 
France who said, “ We must help Ger¬ 
many to get straight,” knew that when 
a nation has enough to eat and plenty of 
work to do, it will always gladly support 
a Government which keeps order ; 
whereas" nations which are hungry, and 
unable to keep themselves busy, arc 
always inclined to follow the advice of 
violent leaders. 

Therefore these wise men said : “ It 
is desirable to feed the Germans and to 
do all we can to assist them in getting 
back to ordinary conditions of life.” 

Unfortunately, this plan was not at 
once followed. The consequence of the 
delay in following it was exactly what 
the wise men had foreseen. The violent 
leaders, the Bolsheviks,, gained more 
and more followers. Those who were 
trying to keep order and persuade the 
people to settle down to work had less 
and less influence. 

British Troops and Hungry 
Children 

At last, General Plumer, who was 
commanding the British troops in 
Germany, sent Mr. Lloyd George a 
letter telling him how bad hunger was 
there, and how our soldiers pitied the 
women and children, who were almost 


starving. And just about the same time 
an American statesman • said that the 
Allies must do all they could to help 
Germany before it was ” too late.” 

It may be too late already. If it’is, 
then Germany will be before long in-the 
same state as Russia, and will not be 
able to pay for the damage done to 
Belgium, or for any of the costs of the 
war, and will not be able to buy from us 
all the things she bought before the 
war, which would mean a heavy loss to 
us, because it would be difficult to find 
another customer to take as much from 
us as Germany did. 

We must hope, however, that it is not 
too late, and that the violent leaders in 
Germany will lose their power as soon as 
the people are better fed and have more 
work to do. Those leaders, by the way, 
are called Bolsheviks for this reason. 
Several years ago there was a meeting 
of scientists from all countries, and they 
disagreed. They divided into two 
parties, and those who formed the 
larger party were called in Russia the 
Bolsheviks, from the Russian word 
“ bolshe,” which means “ more.” In 
Germany they are also called " Sparta- 
cists,” after a man in ancient Rome 
named Spartacus, who was the leader of 
a revolt of slaves against their masters. 

A Question for Italy 

One of the difficulties which the 
Peace Conference cannot touch is the 
difficulty, which is being very much dis¬ 
cussed in Italy just now, of the relations 
between the Pope and the Italian 
government. 

The Pope used to be not only the 
head of the Roman Catholic Church all 
over the world, but the ruler of a good 


big slice of Italy. This was considered 
to be the property of the Popes, just as 
England was once regarded as belonging 
to the kings, and as Russia was until 
two years ago considered to be the 
property of the Tsar. Nearly 50 
years ago the slice of Italy over which 
the Popes ruled was taken away from 
them, and made part of Italy. 

What the Popes would like is to be 
earthly sovereigns again, even if the 
territory over which they ruled were very 
small indeed. Some have said they 
would be content to rule over the 
Vatican Palace and its gardens only. 

The Whites and Blacks 

There are many Italians who would 
like to see some arrangement of this 
kind made. At present there is still a 
marked hostility between those who 
think the Popes have been badly treated 
and those who say that they ought to 
be content with their religious authority. 
Roman society is divided. There arc 
the Whites, the supporters of the Govern¬ 
ment, and the Blacks, who are on the 
side of the Pope. Whites and Blacks 
are often not on speaking terms. 

It seems a trivial and indeed a ridicu¬ 
lous dispute ; but then the quarrels 
which occupy statesmen are.mostly over 
matters just as unimportant as those 
which cause squabbles between men and 
women, or even between children. No 
one really cares very much about it, 
even in Italy, though it is talked and' 
written about a great deal there. 

Some day there may be a great Pope 
who will recall the words of his Master, 
“ He that will be greatest among you, 
let him be your servant.”^ Then this 
difficulty will cease to exist. H. F. 
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Latest Feats ©f the Wireless Wizards 

SPEAKING FROM IRELAND TO CANADA 

Whispers in the Clouds Heard 
for a Hundred Miles on Earth 

FINDING LOST AIRSHIPS BY INVISIBLE WAVES 


4 

KINEMA STORIES 
New Films Coming On 

THE BEST PICTURES TO 
LOOK FOR 

By Our Kinematograph Correspondent 

Only the very best pictures will be noted 
here. The Children’s Newspaper urges its 
readers not to patronise picture houses where 
vulgar plays are exhibited. 

MARY PICKFORD’S NEW PLAY 

“So it goes on year after year—365 
days of maddening monotony ! ” groans 
the discontented Johanna, who finds life 
on her father’s lonely farm much too dull 
and hard for a high-spirited girl. 

One eventful day a regiment of soldiers 
encamp in the place on their way to 
Europe and the war. Eager to help to 
feed and entertain them, Johanna finds 
canteen service a relief from the dreary 
routine of farm life. By her charming 
ways she quickly makes herself the 
darling of the camp. All sorts of 
adventures follow, amusing and ro¬ 
mantic, till Johanna eventually “ en¬ 
lists " in the regiment as the fiancSe of 
one of its most handsome young officers. 
Mary Pickford plays the heroine of this 
first-rate story, which is entitled 
" Johanna Enlists." 

THE JOY OF A CIRCUS 

The great white tent, the strange wild 
animals, the painted clowns, and the 
fairy-lil?e riders of a big circus which 
stops for a day in their village, fill a 
small boy and girl with a determination 
to become circus folk themselves. Set¬ 
ting out, therefore, with an aged horse, a 
rickety cart, and a small, if noisy, dog 
as their only possessions, the two adven¬ 
turers start a travelling show. 

A kindly farmer and his family, 
amused by the plucky little couple, give 
them, as a reward for their quaint per¬ 
formance, a hearty meal and some old 
clothes. Their stock of properties 
having been thus augmented, they reacli 
a neighbouring town, where they enter 
into competition with a largo profes¬ 
sional circus. How the proprietor turns 
out to be the little girl’s long-lost father, 
and the happy results which follow their 
meeting,' are shown in the vivid film 
entitled “ The Sawdust Ring." 

STOLEN PAPERS 

The agents of a mysterious and 
powerful criminal, known as " The 
Master,” steal from John Vane, a King’s 
messenger, papers of vital importance 
to the British Government. Faced with 
disgrace, Vane meets Nance, a poor, 
lonely girl who is also at the end of her 
tether. Their mutual troubles lead to a 
friendship between them, and together 
they embark on a scheme to recover the 
lost papers and bring the Master to book. 

The surprise awaiting Nance when 
she eventually discovers the Master’s 
identity is one of many remarkable 
incidents in the exciting drama, “ The 
Silver Greyhound,” produced by an 
English company. 

QUEER TRICK EFFECTS 

The “ Mutt and Jeff ” animated car¬ 
toons, drawn by Bud Fisher, the 
American humorous artist, are usually 
worth seeing. The clever trick effect, by 
means of which the drawings are made 
to move as though they were alive, is 
produced by stopping the camera after 
each separate exposure, to allow the 
artist slightly to alter his design. When 
the pictures are screened in rapid suc¬ 
cession the illusion of natural motion is 
perfect. In “ The Draftboard,” one of 
the latest films of this series, the. two 
comic friends, Mutt and. Jeff,, are seen- 
as Army Medical Officers, examining 
new recruits, in which capacity they 
succeed in catching a German spy, ' 

HISTORY GOES MAD 

“ History gone mad ’’would be a suit¬ 
able description of the remarkable comic 
film, “ Romans and Rascals,” an up¬ 
roarious burlesque of ancient Rome and 
Egypt, in which figure Julius Caesar, 
Cleopatra, and an impertinent poet who 
exactly resembles Caesar. L. Y. 


The world that is but a few years 
old—the wireless world—is changing 
for ever the civilised world that men 
have known ten thousand years. 

Not long ago wireless operators in 
London were puzzled to pick up 
human voices, singing and laughing. 
A squadron of aeroplanes was passing 
over the City, and the pilots were 
greeting one another oil their wireless 
telephones.-. 

Even more wonderful than it seems 
is this, for'the' pilot need not even 
speak aloud to let his voice be heard 
by another man in the clouds, or by a 
man on earth. He has a tiny micro¬ 
phone fixed round his throat, such a 
wonderful, sensitive thing that it will 
pick up the movements of the throat 
and convert them into ' waves ’ of 
sound, as a gramophone picks up the 
movements of the needle on the record 
and converts them into sound. 
Whispers from the Skies 

The noise in the engines is roaring 
about him, and a pilot speaking in 
flight can rarely hear his own voice ; 
but the microphone will take his 
whisper and 1 turn it into electric 
waves, and tlic wireless apparatus will 
pick than up a hundred miles aiyajb 
and turn them into words, so tbit a 
very whisper of the pilot is lizard 
aloud. That is to say; it is possible to 
whisper in London .a word'which will 
instantly reach Bristol’as a shout. 

It is not surprising, after this, to 
know that the Marconi Company has 
had a wireless telephone talk with 


A meteoric stone which fell not long 
ago in Minnesota, making as much noise 
in scientific circles as any high explosive 
which'scattered its fragments in France, 
has now been reported bn by the leading 
American journal of science. : 

It appears to have burst at about a 
thousand feet above the earth, scattering 
200 pounds of stone and metal with a 
noise like an explosion, followed by the 
rushing sound of whirring fragments, of 
which about 100 have been found em¬ 
bedded in the earth. The heaviest of 
these fragments weighed 20 lb., and 
there were several weighing about 0 lb.; 
but no damage seems to har e been done, 
so that this meteoric bomb was less 
deadly than a war bomb, 

. Hurtling Through Space 

Meteoric bombs have none the less a 
peculiarity which cannot be matched by 
any shell made by human hands, and 
this is fhat nobody is certain where they 
were made. We know they come 
hurtling into the atmosphere from some¬ 
where outside, and that probably some 
hundreds of them strike flic earth every 
year, but arc unobserved because they 
fall in oceans or uninhabited places, 
though there is no reason whatever why 
one of them should not fall in'St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. Many thousands more 
break np into dust before they get 
through the protective armour of the 


Canada. Experiments have been con¬ 
ducted for six months at Clifden, in 
County Galway, in the hope of getting 
through to Cape Race in Newfound¬ 
land ; and the other day the experi¬ 
ment succeeded. For the first time in 
the history of the tYorld a man spoke 
in Europe and was heard in America. 

Signalmen Can Speak to Trains 

This great triumph is largely dud to 
the-little electric lamp of Professor 
Fleming, explained in the first number 
of the Children’s.Newspaper. It will 
have remarkable effects jn tliq next 
few years. 11 will be fitted on all trains, 
so that guards can speak to drivers, 
and even to station-masters. Every 
signal-box will have its wireless tele¬ 
phone ; and . a signalman who has 
made a mistake can instantly call on 
an engine to stop. The'wireless.tele¬ 
phone will go anywhere—up in the 
air,’ and down into mines—and its 
uses, are almost beyond imagining. 

What, is called directional wireless 
is developing with ' rapidity. This 
means that knowledge of his where¬ 
abouts can be signalled to a pilot in 
the air. Air stations will send out 
wireless signals which every pilot will 
be able to identify. He will know, 
when a signal comes, exactly where it 
comes from, and one of his instruments 
will indicate tire distance it has 
travelled. \Yith all thisunformation, a 
man lost up- in the clouds, blinded by 
mist or fighting a gale, may glance at 
his direction instrument to find out 
where he is. Then he.will look at his 
map and make up his mind whether 
to come down, or perhaps he will speak 
to the station and ask them to light 
their flares. 


earth s atmosphere. -There was one 
which fell in Greenland weighing 15 tons. 

The greater number of these projectiles 
arc stony, but many have large mixtures 
of metal, and when a collection of them 
is examined, it is found that in one or 
other of them is a. trace of nearly every 
known element on the earth. - ‘ 

Where Do They Come From? 

Consequently some have imagined 
that they were fragments of the earth 
blown away from it by its early vol¬ 
canoes when these were larger and more 
powerful ; but this theory will not do, 
because there is no evidence-that any 
volcano was ever powerful enough. 

Others have, supposed that they come 
in from outer space, and may even have 
brought with them the first germs of life 
to the earth. Yet another idea is that 
between the paths of the known planets 
and the little planetoids there arc always 
circulating much smaller fragments of 
matter, and that these are swept up by 
the earth's attraction. 

But, while this is the best idea yet sug¬ 
gested of the'origin'of meteoric stones, 
we are still in doubt as to whether the 
fragments.are merely cooled portions of 
the vast nebula out of which all the 
planets as well as the sun were made, or 
whether they may be cooled fragments 
shot out front the sun, or bits of some 
planet which broke up millions of ages 
ago, or bits that whirled away from the 
earth when the moon broke off. C. S. G. 


A COMMISSIONER’S 

LETTERS TO GUIDES 

Guides and Scouts of the great days coining, 
ah! what a world is in the making for you 
now! The Children's Newspaper is glad fo be 
able to publish these letters from a lady of 
great distinction who has given herself un¬ 
grudgingly to the work of the Guides she loves. 

1. Keep Troth 

Mv dear Guides, What important 
people we- are to have a letter to our¬ 
selves in the first children's news¬ 
paper ! I think we must live up to it. 
As this is the first letter, let us talk of the 
first thing a Guide does. So, Recruits, 
here is a letter to you about promises. 

When you want to get a thing pro¬ 
mised, there are two sorts of people 
you have to deal with. Y'ou say to 
them, “ You’ll promise to come, to¬ 
morrow, won’t you?” And the first 
answers; “Oh, yes, I'll come! I pro¬ 
mise. Good-bye!” While the other says. 
“ Well, I ant afraid I. can’t promise, 
You see, so- many things may happen. 
I’ll come if I can, but I can’t promise.” 
So you go ' away thinking you must 
not rely on either. 

Now, both these people are a big bit- 
wrong and a little bit right, and, as we 
should look at the best in people, we 
will take the little bit of right in each, 
and see what we should do about 
making promises. 

Mary is very willing and anxious to do 
what she can. She is generous-and well- 
meaning. Jane is rather a cautious 
person, careful about what she under¬ 
takes, but steady and reliable. So if 
we have Mary’s generosity of spirit and 
her eager willingness, with Jane’s steady 
forethought and determination, we shall 
be just the right sort of people to make 
the Guide promises. 

Bad Excuses 

We must not be afraid to promise 
bravely to lie loyal and helpful and 
honourable, because we know that such 
people are wanted to make the world 
what it should be'; and yet we must be 
careful to promise - seriously, counting 
the cost and facing the difficulties, 
because to fail is to bring discredit onour 
great sisterhood and disappointment to 
our higher selves. So promise with a 
high courage, and back it up with a 
noble endeavour. 

There is one danger I want to warn the 
promise-giver against. It is that of the 
“ plausible excuse.” I don’t mean the 
time you fell down and broke your leg, 
and so could not go to the meeting, but 
one of those times when you did not go, 
or when you were late, even though you 
promised to come early, because you did 
not try hard enough. We go primed 
with our excuse, which is listened to 
courteously and accepted in the same 
spirit, but we know in our beads that 
though " mother did ask us to go round 
by Jones’s about the meat,” we could 
have started ten minutes earlier if we 
had not been sulky. 

Honour Bright 

We must never let ourselves oil’ easily. 
A promise unfulfilled is a debt unpaid, 
and we must buckle to and make up 
arrears. Above all, be honest about it. 

A promise is a great thing ; on it the 
credit of a nation may rest. A man of 
his word is trusted all the world over, 
and so is a people whose word is its bond. 
One of our kings had for his motto' 
“ Keep Troth,” and as a race we have 
done our best to stand by our word, 
not only in business, but in our dealings 
with weaker races who look to us for 
leadership, and in all our relations with 
our powerful neighbours. 

Wc, then, must keep up this noble 
tradition, so promise wisely, on your 
honour, and keep your honour as bright 
as your badge. 

It is the honour of each Guide which 
helps to build up the honour of our 
Empire. Your affectionate 

Commissioner 


METEORIC BOMB FALLS FROM THE SKY 

Is it a Fragment of the Earth Come Back ? 
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News From Everywhere 

Gathered by 



Italy is now entirely dependent on 
Great Britain for coal. 


Photographs have been taken by 
aeroplanes at a height of 4 miles. 

British railways are now being worked 
at a loss of £250,000 a day. 

The British Government has just 
ordered 800,000,000 bricks. 

An unexploded shell has been picked 
up in a London garden. 

In a new aerial engine the wheel is 
said to go round five hundred times in 
a second. 

The Bishop of Coventry cannot find 
a house in his diocese, and is forced to 
live away. 

The Indian rice harvest is likely to be 
one-third smaller this year than last 
through want of rain. 

H.M. Destroyer Turquoise, on her 
first journey from the shipyards, made 
a record speed of 39! knots an hour. 

Before the .war just over 3,000,000 
British women worked for a living. .At 
the end of the war the number was over 
5,000,000. 

Electric-spark treatment has proved 
to be very successful in bringing back 
speech to dumb Italian soldiers. 

It has transpired that at one inquiry 
in France 14 high officers of the Army 
were once deprived of commands with¬ 
out any reason being given. 

Many valuable substances are now 
being obtained from seaweed, including 
methylated spirit, iodine, and other 
important chemicals. 

A well-known London doctor says 
insanity is decreasing, and the prospect 
of its decrease being maintained' is 
brighter than for years. 

By means of a new invention called 
the phonophore, a railway guard can 
switch on to a telegraph wire anywhere 
and communicate with the signal box. 

The last coal census shows that 
India’s annual production of coal is 
1 S.ooo.ooo tons, of which the railways 
use over 5,000,000 tons, nearly all the 
rest going to factories. 

The famous bells of Saint Clement’s 
are needing restoration; and to provide 
the money the rector admitted the 
public to the churchyard to watch the 
Guards go by. 

At a fur and feather show the heroes 
of the day were four carrier pigeons 
which had made a hundred flights over 
the enemy lines. They still had their 
original clips. 

The number of honours conferred on 
the British Forces for services in the 
field was 192,592. They include 569 
Victoria Crosses, over 35,000 Military 
Crosses, and over 91,000 Military Medals. 


Newspaper Notes and Queries 

Who is the Official Receiver ? An 

official appointed to wind up a business 
in case of dispute between partners or 
as a result of bankruptcy. 

What is the Woolsack ? In Queen 
Elizabeth’s time an Act was passed 
forbidding the export of wool, and in 
order that judges in the House of Lords 
should bear this source of national 
wealth in mind, woolsacks were placed 
for them to sit on. Hence the Lord 
Chancellor, who presides in the House, 
is said to “ take his seat on the rvoolsack. ” 

What Does A 1 at Lloyd’s Mean? This 
phrase is applied to a ship that has been 
passed first-class by the surveyor of 
the great marine insurance brokers 
known as Lloyd’s. 

What is Scotland Yard ? The head¬ 
quarters of the Metropolitan Police 
Force, so called because a palace for 
Scottish kings visiting London once 
stood on the same site. 


FROM EUROPE TO AMERICA 

Flying Men Follow in the Invisible Path of the 


Wireless Telegraph Across the Wide Atlantic 



Captain Arthur Payzo. 
British 



Captain Hugo, Sundstedt, 
Sweda 


MEN OF THE GREAT ATLANTIC 



Mr. H. G. Hawker, 
British 

FLIGHT 



Mr. Marconi flying a kite to pick up wireless messages in Newfoundland 
THE FIRST EXPERIMENT, IN BRIDGING THE ATLANTIC BY WIRELESS 





The interior of two cabins on the Handley Page air liners, Great Britain and Silver Star 
WHAT ATLANTIC TRAVEL WILL BE LIKE VERY SOON 


C. B. FRY’S LETTERS 
TO MATES 

All the world knows Commander Fry, and 
every boy loves him. We of this paper are his 
mates, and he will tell us how to play the game. 

3. Every Boy for His Side 

My Dear Mates, What we have to 
do, then, is to build up a better world by 
becoming, each one of us, some good—■ 
and the best good we can—not only 
for ourselves but for our fellow-men, our 
comrades and mates. 

The two things always, always go 
together. It is a law of human nature 
that a man never does his best when he 
is thinking only of himself—all the best 
work is done when a man is thinking of 
others. Nobody ever lost anything -worth 
having by being unselfish. 

So, looking at it on the'lowest grounds, 
we can even say it pays, but it is a 
point so important that we cannot 
afford to miss it, you and I. Perhaps I 
shall; you must not—you are important. 

Thinking of Others 

Now listen ! When I used to play 
cricket I made a lot of runs, sometimes 
three thousand in a summer season. 
All the best innings I ever played I 
played when, owing to my side being in 
a hole, I could not help thinking entirely' 
of my side and not at all of myself. 

The truth is that, in cricket and other 
games, we ought always to be thinking 
of our side, but, you see, after all, wo 
play our great English games for 
pleasure, and were there nothing in 
them for ourselves as well as for our 
side we should not play' at all. Any 
other view is cant and humbug. There 
yvas plenty of humbug about our old 
county cricket, I fear. 

Now, it comes to pass that in cricket , 
sometimes the state of the game is such 
that one can honestly play entirely for 
one’s own hand mid yet not prejudice 
the chances of one’s side. But—well, 
that is not when one does one’s best. 

Nearly all the innings of over 200 that 
f played were scored when I had to 
think of my side, and could not be 
selfish without losing self-respect. And 
it was the same with dozens of lho 
centuries I made. 

The Sailor and His Ship 

Afterwards I was very struck by' 
this, and 1 found other first-class 
.cricketers had the same experience. I 
tell it you because it is, I think, a very 
striking example of our point. Wo 
cannot do our best while we are only 
out for our - own individual interests. 

We need the good stimulus of unsel¬ 
fishness, even if the unselfishness is, as it 
were, imposed on us from the outside. 
To look at higher tilings, a sailor will 
always do a better deed for his ship, a 
soldier for his regiment, than he could 
possibly do for liimself. 

■ It is a law of human nature. Men’s 
best efforts are always those made, 
consciously' or unconsciously, for others. 
Grasp that point and hold on. ft will 
see you. far. 


TWO HALVES OF A SHIP 

How to get a ship 50 feet wide through 
a canal only 44 feet wide was a problem 
that had to be solved in the United 
States not long ago. 

The ship had been built in two halves, 
the halves being joined afterwards. 
But neither half of this ship would pass 
through the canal, which was six feet 
narrower than the beam of the vessel. 
After much thought, each half of the 
ship was rolled over on its beam ends. 

This -was done by fastening several 
tanks to one side of the ship and 
pumping them full of water ; the weight 
of the tanks made the ship capsize, and 
lie on its side. In this position it just 
passed through the Welland canal with 
a clearance of only eight inches on each 
side ! When through, the tanks were 
pumped free of water, and each half-of 
the vessel righted itself, and was towed 
away to be joined together. 
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The Greatest Hope 
in the World 

The greatest victory ever known 
will be the victory over war, and it 
will be the pride and glory of our 
race when the final victory comes. 


History will sat,- of our English- 
speaking race that it did what it could 
to give peace to mankind. We have 
not loved war for its own sake; we 



out our life’s blood 
and treasure to 
spread the bounds 
of freedom wider 
yet. The English- 
speaking race 
stands like a single 
man against war 
and all the foul 


The Ugly Thing 
that is ordered 
out of Europe 


things that come in 
its train. 

The world is 
thrilled with the hope that the de¬ 
cision of the Peace Conference to 
forbid conscription in Germany has 
struck the final blow at war and 
sown the seed of universal peace. 


For what does the abolition of 
German conscription mean ? It means 
an end to the conscript armies of 
the Continent. They were all kept 
up for ' fear of Germany. Europe, 
which should have been a garden, with 
hundreds of millions of people living 
happy lives, became a vast armed 
camp; and in no comer of the Contin¬ 
ent, save, for a little patch of freedom 
here and there, was any place where a 
strong young man could call his life 
his own. It was the property of the 
State, which took him for the best 
years of his life and trained him to 
shoot his fellow men. 


Conscription took a man against his 
will and forced him to fight;. it made 
him the slave of kings and despots, 
who made their quarrels in the dark 
s and sent him out to fight for them. 

So, for the best years of their lives, 
millions of men in Europe were forced 
into armies; millions of others spent 
their lives in war factories, making 
guns to blow their brothers into dust. 
It suited kings that it,should be so; 
it suited great armament firms that 
they should grow rich on a trade like 
that; and so* the world went round. 

But not for ever are men to be 
driven like dumb, bleating sheep. 
Conscription brought the world where 
it stood on August 4, 1914 ; and it is 
the spirit of the English-speaking race 
that saved mankind. “ Now,” says 
Air. Lloyd George, " we will cut down 
this tree at the root ” ; and the good 
British axe is raised to fell it to the 
ground. Germany must have'peace. 
“ We will give it you,” say the Allies, 
“ if you satisfy us that voii are 
repentant. Abolish conscription and 
wc will protect you.” 

11 is a great stroke of statesmanship; 
and Mr. Lloyd George will live for 
ever in the history of the world if he 
can make it succeed. In conscript 
Europe millions of men live under 
sentence of doom ; with conscription 
abolished every healthy young man in 
Europe is reprieved, and can call his 
life his own. It is the greatest Con¬ 
ference proposal yet, and it is the 
greatest hope of the world. A. M. 
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above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 
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The Triple Alliance 

The greatest power in the land, per¬ 
haps, is the Triple Alliance growing up 
to rule the Labour World. Let us pray 
that in these serious times it will be 
guided and controlled by men who love 
humanity more than all. But how 
many people have noticed a very curious 
thing ? The Great War destroyed the 
Triple Alliance that made it—the alliance 
of Germany, Austria,, and Italy, which 
propped up militarism in Europe, and 
from which Italy broke away in time 
to save her fame. Now there is born in 
its place this other Triple Alliance—the 
alliance of democracy seeking the means 
of a nobler life for those who do the 
world’s hard work. 

0 

The Boy in the Mine 

What of the boy in the mine ? Will 
some - Member cf Parliament ask the 
Government how 
many there arc in 
those dark depths ? 
There were 50,000' 
boys down in our 
mines who ought to 
have been at school 
before the war began, 
-—50,000 boys under 
15. How many are 
still down ? The 
nation rings with the 
horrors of the Coal 
Commission, but y 0 
it rang in iS-p, when 
our mines were run 
with little slaves ,of 
four and live years 
old, working 14 
hours a day. It was 
the only way to run 
the pits, the 
owners said ; 
and, alter all. 


the backbone bends' more easily in a 
child, and grown-ups could not stoop so 
well, and unless the children were broken 
in early, they could never be made into 
miners afterwards. . That was the de¬ 
fence of the profiteers of childhood 77 
years ago. What is the defence today ? 

0 . 

Great Japan 

J apan is coming on apace, and it is 
- well for civilisation that she marches 
forward as a great and noble nation. 

She has an area to live 
on a little greater than 
the British Isles, but 
it is packed with nearly 
60,000,000 people. 
The growth of her 
population is one of 
the astonishing facts 
of the modern world; 
and, as wc stand at the 
gates of the New Age 
we see this clever race 
increasing in numbers 
by leaps and bounds. A generation ago 
the populations of Britain and Japan 
were rather close together ; now wc are 
46,000,000 and Japan is 58,000,000. Be¬ 
fore the war the Japanese grew at the rate 
of 700,000 a year; now the rate is 800,000. 



Homes for Pessimists 
XT ew York is doing a great thing. 
^ ' Its municipal rulers arc proposing 
to fine or imprison any landlord who 
refuses to let a house to people having 
children. Even these landlords were 
probably children once— or is it, indeed, 
that they belong to some strange race 
apart from all mankind ? Where would 
New York be in fifty years without its 
children ? one wonders. A house shut 
against children should be kept as an 
asylum for pessimists and all dull 
people, and the landlords who refuse to 
let them should be made to live there. 

© 

Let Brotherly Love Continue 


IL t e must hope the little nations will 
' • be wise and not want to run too 


fast. They have much to learn from 
the great nations who have so badly 
bungled the affairs of Europe. Already 
the Bohemians, as we ought to begin to 
call the Czeclvo-SIovaks, are inclined to 
trouble tire peace of their seniors, but 
at home they clearly mean to have 
peace. In this new nation Serbs and 
Croats under one flag cannot agree, 
and so the Government has issued a 
decree of punishments for quarrels. It 
is a quaint document. Offenders against 
the State arc to be beaten with the rod; 
but when Serbs and Croats quarrel, 
then comes the crowning penalty. They 
will be imprisoned in the same cell, com¬ 
pelled to embrace three times a day, 
to sleep together at night, and to eat 
from the same plate. 

© , 

The World Begins at School 
■poRTUGAL, with its revolutions,' says 
a clever grown-up paper, is another 
instance of trying to be a republic with¬ 
out the little red school-house. That 
is exactly it. Everything begins at 
school. Unless we build up wisely in 
our school-rooms, kings and govern- 
lnents and nations; and even Leagues : of 
: Nations, will all conic clattering down. 


Three houses bn a dusty road; 

And there is one where 1 
Can stop and sip a cup of tea 
And watch the world go by. 

Three houses on a dusty road, 

As any man may see; 

But, oh, their windows in the dusk 
Are stars of heaven to me! 


NELSON JENNINGS 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 

The universe moves to order 
like a dock. It lias never 
failed. Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 
at London Bridge, ever they 
come and ever they go, while 
nations rise and fall. 

Here is next week's time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for 
London, from Sunday, April 6 . 

Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 

SUNDAY TUESDAY FRIDAY 

Sunrise «. 6.2S a.m. 6.24 a.m. 6.17 a.m. 
Sunset .. 7.3S p.m. 7.41p.m. 7.46 p.m. 

Moonrise.. 10.17 a.111. 12.37 a.m. 4.6 p.m. 
Moonset .. 2.34 a.m. 3.40 a.m. 4.45 a.m. 
High Tide 6.49 p.m. S .53 p.m. 12.29 p.m. 
Black figures indicate next morning. 

Next 
. Week’s 
Moon 

Sunday Tuesday Friday 

Other Worlds. In early evening Venus is 
in the West, Jupiter to the West of South, 
and Saturn is very high up to the South-East. 
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WHO OWNS THE AIR? 

A Historic Decision 

A historic decision has been arrived 
at by the Conference in Paris. 

Ownership in land is supposed to 
extend to whatever is beneath it lor 
half the distance through the. earth. 
A nation's rights over the. sea are sup¬ 
posed to «extend three miles into the 
ocean from its coastsi > Now the question 
has arisen as to who owns the air. 

A little thought will show that there 
are great differences between air and 
either land or water, for there arc no 
boundaries in the air ; it is the universal 
highway of mankind. 

The decision of the Peace Conference 
is that each nation owns .the air above 
its own territory, but that it can only 
own it on condition that it allows free 
passage through it for all other countries. 

It is an interesting decision,, and it 
marks a mighty step in the advance of 
man, for it is probably' the first time 
that a World Conference has decided 
a question of national ownership and 
fixed a limit to national sovereignty. 


TIP-CAT 

Nobody’s darling : The doctor's Bill. 

® ® ®' 

Men with a standing grievance ; Rail¬ 
way passengers. 

® ® © 

Footnote for .chiropodists : Fourteen 
million standard boots have now been 
sold, and experts are predicting that 
there will be no corn shortage this year. 

® ® © 

A daily’ paper tells us that fishing ■ 
prospccts*arc brighter. Somebody must 
have caught one. 

® - ® ® / 

Speaking of her experiences with a 
medium, a lady said : ‘‘lie was ex¬ 
hausted, lying there in a trance.” Some 
men do not find it so fatiguing, and can 
do it without going into a trance, 

s © ® 

Money market report; Bang went 
sixpence. 

® .. s . .. © . : 

There is -talk of increasing the pay¬ 
ment to af.IY.s- in view of live higher 
cost of living. They used 
to say speech was silvern, 
but at this rate it will soon 
be golden, and we shan’t 
be able to afford so much. 

® ® ® 

“ The point about a 
pianola,” according to 
Justice Avory, “ is that it 
never gets tired.” But 
why should it ? It never 
does anything but play. 

® ® ® 
Women can do nearly 
everything, somebody 
says, but they can never 
bo sailors. And yet some 
men. seem to think that 
women arc all at sea! 

® 0 ® 

The New York Prison 
Committee thinks a good 
plan to reform convicts would be to pay 
them a living wage for the work they 
do in gaol. This would enable them to 
buy things, and prison life would no 
longer be nothing but a cell. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 


KNOW 
If they trill 
make a tunnel 
to Australia 


A Child’s Prayer in Time of Trouble 

Preserve us, O Lord, and defend us in 
trouble and in doubt; be with us in the 
Valley of the Shadow, that the light of our 
lives may shine through all the darkness of 
the ways of men. 

Take from us all selfishness and vain ambi¬ 
tion ; lift from our hearts all vain desires and 
all uncharity. 

Whichever way the world may lead us, turn 
Thou our steps aright. . 
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The Children s Newspaper 


NEWS FROM INSIDE THE EARTH 


A series of long mathematical calcula¬ 
tions into the movement of earthquakes 
and earthwaves has been described in a 
lecture by Professor Cargill Knott, and 
a most fascinating story he weaves. 

No geologist knows of the earth at a 
greater depth than two miles, but it has 
now been ascertained by recording in¬ 
struments, follqwed by elaborate calcu¬ 
lations, that earthquakes occur from 
ten to forty miles down. Analyses of the 
vibrations reveal that these are of two 
kinds—those that compress and those 
that distort, and they'depend on the 
resistance and density of the medium 
through which they pass. 

It seems that there are three layers 
which give constant results. There is 
one speed of movement for just under 
the sub-surface of the earth ; there is a 
second, nearly twice as fast, for the 


lower layer, which passes through a 
substance with the density of fine steel. 
The elastic quality of the material 
increases at a still lower depth; until 
there is a sudden change, the earth 
loses its rigidity, and most of the earth- 
waves are thrown back into the earth’s 
crust, unable to communicate them¬ 
selves beyond. 

What does this prove ? It proves 
that at a distance of two-fifths of the 
earth’s radius the world is a mass of 
fluid. No wonder we have blazing 
volcanoes, vents for the raging, fiery 
heart of the earth ; springs which burst 
out boiling. 

It is not a solid globe that wc inhabit; 
it is a molten mass with a crust as rigid 
as steel, but with the core of it a mass of 
fluid matter hotter than any furnace 
that pours out steel in Sheffield. 


PETER PUCK CALLS ON THE CONFERENCE 



Peter Fuck, representing the world’s children : “ Please don’t forget, sirs, to make the world 
a happy place for us to live in'.” 


April 5, 1919 

TRAGIC LITE OF OUR 
MINES 

OLD, OLD STORY OF THE 
COAL COMMISSION 

Little Children Driven Down 
Pits to Make Men Rich 

WONDERFUL PATIENCEOF MINERS 

The miners have drawn to themselves 
the sympathy of the nation by the tragic 
picture of. their lives with which they 
impressed the Coal Commission, and they 
have won for themselves the gratitude 
of the country by the loyal way in which 
they accepted the Commission’s report. 

It did not give them all they asked, 
but it was sympathetic. It shortened 
their hours, and promised to shorten 
them again ; it raised their wages by 
/30,000,000 a year ; it declared that 
their housing was so bad that no 
judicial language was strong enough to 
describe it ; it suggested that miners 
should have an effective .voice in con¬ 
trolling mines ; it hinted at a housing 
tax of a penny a ton on coal; and it pro¬ 
mised to report again immediately on 
the question of nationalising the mines. 

The miners, with a great spirit of 
patriotism, withdrew their strike notices 
and went on with their work. 

This Slow Old Land 

A slow old land is this England. She 
arrives at last; and not a corner of the 
world is there where her power has not 
been felt. But how she comes muddling, 
through at home ! All the nation has 
been talking of the miners and the Coal 
Commission ; but all the nation was talking 
oj the Coal Commission in 1842. 

Then the trouble was chiefly con¬ 
cerning little children, for in those days, 
had you been at the top of a coal mine 
in this,land of ours, you would have seen, 
as the dawn was breaking, on a cold 
winter’s morning, a'long and pitiful 
procession of tiny children, four and 
five and six years old, toddling to the 
mine. ’.It is all too horrible to believe, 
but it is true. 

Those of four or five years old, es¬ 
pecially the little girls, would sit all day 
as trappers, listening for the rumbling 
of a coal-cart coming on, opening the 
door for it to pass, and shutting the 
door again. There they would sit 12 
hours a day; and sometimes 14. If they 
fell asleep they were beaten with a strap, 
and they could never leave the little 
trapdoor for more than 12 steps' 
distance. Beetles were creeping and rats 
were running and vermin were crawling 
all about them ; the rats would cat the 
horses’ food and carry off a lighted candle 
into the gas-laden mine. 

The Creeping Children 

As the trappers grew up they were set 
to pull the wagons along, with a girdle 
round their naked waists, crawling on 
their hands and knees through shafts 
like sewers. At seven they would carry 
half a hundredweight of coal up steps 
all day; and it was reckoned that the 
work a child of seven did was equal to 
climbing 14 times a day with half a 
sack of coal up to the top of St. Paul’s. 

One-third of all the workers in our 
pits were children then, and that is the 
work they did. The defence was that 
the pits could not be worked at all 
without them, as they would not pay. 

Nobody cared very much about it all; 
but, thanks be to God, Lord Shaftesbury 
came, and he stirred the heart of 
England in the cause of these little 
children who were being frightened out 
of life and made into idiots in our mines. 

Even Cobden was impressed by the 
awful revelations of the Coal Com¬ 
mission, although I10 had sneered at 
Lord Shaftesbury’s “ cantings about 
the sufferings of lunatics.” It is terrible 
to remember that; but Cobden was no 
worse than most other men in those 
dark days—and are we much better 
today, when we think of all the appalling 
facts ringing through the land from 
another Coal Commission ? 


ALADDIN’S CAVE 
And What Happened in It 

A century ago Sir Joseph Banks was 
one of the chief British pilots of know¬ 
ledge in botany. This story has just been 
recalled in a newspaper which printed it at 
the time, exactly a hundred years ago. 

Sir Joseph received a cask of wine, 
which he put aside to test the effect of 
the decomposition of the sugary matter 
it contained. He put the cask in his 
cellar; and three years afterwards the 
butler was sent down to ascertain the 
state of it. The man was unable to open 
the door, so took an axe and broke it in. 

An amazing sight met his eyes. The 
cellar was a forest of fungus, so firm in 
texture that it could not be removed 
save by the axe. The cask was up 
near the ceiling, where it had been 
lifted by the fungus, and the wine was 
gone, for the cask was empty and dry. 

During the three years the decom¬ 
posed portion of the wine had changed 
into this amazing growth, had spread 
out of the barrel, absorbed the whole of 
the fluid, lifted up the cask, and choked 
the cellar with its astonishing growth. 


A HOLIDAY FOR FISHES 
How They Grew in the War 

Everybody knows that fewer fish 
have been caught round the European 
coasts during the war, and as a result 
the fish arc said to have multiplied 
enormously. It is estimated that in a 
year or two at least double the pre-war 
quantity can be harvested. 

The Government is now considering 
the creation of a department whose sole 
business it will be to look after the fish 
in the sea and the methods of getting 
them out. Unlike the land crops, 
noticing has to be done to produce the 
fish : they are there for the mere har¬ 
vesting, but to get the full value of such 
a bountiful food supply it is nccessary 
that there should be a proper system 
and organisation. 

One great' need is the development 
and enlargement of the harbours used 
by the fishing fleets, which were never 
built for boats of the present size ; and 
great improvements are needed on the 
railways if the vast fish supplies are to 
be available for the interior of the 
country. 
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GERMANY’S 
DRAMATIC HOUR 

HOW A NATION’S EYES 
WERE OPENED 

Tragic Scene Among the 
Country’s Leaders 

TRUTH FALLS FROM THE SKY 

There will be no more terrible page 
in history, when it is written, than that 
which tells of the hour when Germany 
learned the truth. It was not until six 
weeks before the Armistice that the 
leaders of the nation were allowed to 
know the truth, and what happened 
then is told in a vivid picture by a 
correspondent of the Daily Chronicle. 

All the party leaders were summoned 
by the Government after the defection 
of Austria, and this is wliathappcned. 

Tnto a room laden with this atmo¬ 
sphere of suspense there Came one of 
the State Secretaries, who, after, an 
embarrassed pause, exclaimed, It 
is terrible ! ” Although none, knew 
exactly what the words implied, one 
of the party leaders said, “ But it had 
to. come, and could only be a question 
of time.” 

“ What do you mean.? ” asked the 
secretary. “ Why,” was the reply, " the 
defection of Austria.” ' 

“If it were only that! ” said the 
secretary, and, sighing, left the room. 

Six Terrified Men 

Just afterwards the six now terrified 
men were summoned into his private 
room by von Payer,, the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor. They seated themselves around 
the table, and then the Vice-Chancellor, 
with an. expression of deathly serious¬ 
ness, and in sombre, almost solemn- 
sounding tones, said : “ Gentlemen, I 
have an extremely painful com¬ 
munication to make to you. The 
Army Command last evening informed 
the Government by telephone that it 
has come to the conviction that the 
war can no longer be won, and that wc 
must as speedily as possible—in fact, 
without the least delay—ask for an 
armistice.” The effect of these words 
was crushing. 

That is how the leaders of Germany 
learned the truth. Here is the story of 
.how' it dawned upon the people. 

The Paper Balloons 

Our Royal Air Force took millions of 
leaflets and dropped them over the lines, 
but as the Germans shot all men caught 
doing that if they happened to make a 
false landing, we sent our leaflets up in 
small balloons—paper balloons eight feet 
high and 20 feet wide, filled with little 
bundles of leaflets. The bundles were 
attached by long threads to a fuse of 
prepared cotton wick, which, on being 
lighted, burned evenly at the rate of 
five minutes an inch. After burning, an 
inch the slow fire would consume the 
thread of a bundle of pamphlets, 
liberating them and sending them 
fluttering down over a wide area. The 
balloon still travelling on, the fuse 
would burn - another inch and release 
another bundle, and so on. 

Inch by inch as the fuse burned 
bundles were dropped, scattering far 
behind the German lines into the towns 
and cities, there to spread the truth, that 
filled the people with dismay. They told 
the truth about the war and about the 
actual condition of Germany, and they 
promised safety and a hot meal to 
any German who surrendered to' the 
British troops. Men came in in swarms, 
carrying the pamphlets as legal docu¬ 
ments, and demanding the hot meal 
which they pledged us to give ! It goes 
without saying that they received due 
payment, in hot soup and solid food. 


Use not today what tomorrow you may 
want; neither leave that to hazard which 
foresight may provide for, or can prevent. 
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JUMPING FROM THE 
SKY 

HOW A MAN SLIPPED 
OFF AN AEROPLANE 

Falling at 60 Miles an Hour 
A. NEW WAY OUT OF AIRSHIPS 

IIow will passengers leave the airships 
in the future ? Clearly it will be a waste 
of time and power for these great ships 
to come down to earth and start again, 
and the most probable means of exit yet 
devised is by parachute. 

That does not mean, of course, that 
passengers will leave an airship holding 
on to a parachute by hand, as daring 
airmen do. They will probably sit in 
a chair in one of the rooms of the ship, 
and gently descend without realising 
that they have left the vessel. Here 
is the story of a young man who stepped 
quietly off an aeroplane as it flew. 

The pilot started his engine. The 
aeroplane rushed ahead over the ground, 
and climbed up to 1000 feet. Then it 
worked round the country and turned 
towards the aerodrome, and our young 
friend knew it was time for him to get 
busy. Clambering out of the snug seat 
of the aeroplane, he stepped on to a 
board which had been nailed on-top of 
the lower left-hand wing, close to the 
body of the machine. 

Getting Ready to Jump 

Here he was exposed to the full 
blast of the air through which the 
aeroplane was rushing, but, holding 
tight to the stays, he made his way 
to the rear ol the wing and sat down 
cautiously, with his feet dangling in 
space, and the cold air blowing round 
the tops of his boots. 

They were now in sight of the aero¬ 
drome; and the pilot, throttling down 
his engine, began to glide down to the 
agreed height of 400 feet. 

Sitting on the edge of the wing of a 
descending aeroplane, with the back 
to the line of travel, is not pleasant, as 
it feels like diving to earth ; but the 
sensation soon passed as the biplane 
straightened out and flew on a level 
keel. All the time our young friend 
sat dangling his legs over the edge of 
the wing and looking up at the pilot. 
Then the pilot nodded, and it was time. 

Down below, the ground seemed hard 
and unattractive to the man who was 
to jump ; it was anything but easy to 
push off from the solid plane, swaying 
as it was. But he had gone up to come 
down, and the time had come. He shut 
his eyes and pushed himself off the plane. 

A Giant Hand from the Skies 

For a second he could feel nothing at 
all. He could not even feel that he was 
falling. Then there was a terrific pull 
at the harness, which made him feel as 
if a giant’s hand were dragging him 
up into the skies. Actually, it was the 
parachute opening and checking his fall. 

He had been falling at sixty miles an 
hour; this pull up checked him to a 
steady drop. 

He opened his eyes. Above him, at 
the end of the straining rope, was the 
great silk parachute, looking like an 
enormous inverted bowl. Below was 
the ground, across which he could see 
little figures of people running. 

After the first violent shock it was all 
quite pleasant, and it occurred to him 
that if he had had a cigarette he would 
have lighted it. He was floating down¬ 
wards, always downwards, perfectly 
gently and comfortably. The last few 
feet seemed to be travelled very swiftly, 
and then our young friend sat down 
quite softly on the grass. The parachute 
sailed down after him, and, acting as a 
sail, started to drag him along the 
ground.' Pulling at a little release- 
catch, he quickly got rid of the harness 
and left the parachute to be rescued by 
a dozen willing hands. 


The Children's Newspaper 
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CATS AND DOGS 
Remarkable Things that 
Actually Happened 
STORIES OF PEACE & WAR 

Cats and dogs do not always live in 
friendship side by side. Here is the 
newest true cat and dog story. 

The jolly little kitten of one of our 
readers popped out of the garden gate 
the other morning, and there stood a 
bulldog ! There is not a better-tempered 
dog in the world than this breed, but 
this unexpected meeting somehow' led 
to tragedy'. Startled by the sudden 
appearance of the kitten, the dog bridled 
and bristled; and the kitten, horrified 
at his appearance, arched her back, raised 
every hair in her coat, and spat at him. 

It was all the work of a moment; bnt 
before anyone could interfere, the dog 
flew' at the kitten,, opened his jaws, and, 
with one snap, bit off her head ! 

And yet a multitude of cats and dogs 
lived side by' side on the edge of the 
battlefields. It has only just been made 
known that we sent to the front hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of cats, not only as 
rat-killers, but as the most sensitive of 
gas-detectors, and by some means they 
kept on good terms with our war dogs. 
One method of the cats undoubtedly 
was to claim the friendship of the men ; 
no cal ever appealed for protection in 
vain to a chivalrous British soldier. 

Once, after desperate battles. Lieu¬ 
tenant Lloyd of the Grenadier Guards 
was cut off from his regiment, and 
crept, dying, as he thought, into a shed. 



A Jump from the Sky—The moment 
before the parachute opens. 


There a cat presently found him and 
lay dow'n beside him, coiling herself 
lightly about his neck. From time to 
time she went away in search of food, 
among throngs of the wild, maddened 
dogs whose homes had been shattered 
into rubble ; but she would always 
return safely, wrap herself afresh about 
the officer’s neck,- and by' the warmth 
of her body keep his faint heart pulsing. 

Lieutenant Lloyd was posted as dead, 
but after three days and nights chance 
brought some British soldiers to that 
chilly' shed. There lay' the barely living 
man, with his faithful protector still 
beside him, still keeping the flickering 
pulse beating. 


THOUSANDS OF YEARS AGO 

We are very proud of our " right little, 
tight little island,” but, as Mrs. Mary 
E. Fairbanks has been pointing out in a 
lecture,' Britain w'as not always an 
island. Tens of, thousands of years ago 
there was no English Channel, and there 
were no Straits of Dover. London was 
a great marsh, England was part of 
the Continent of Europe, and the Thames 
was a tributary' of the Rhine. 

The Thames as a tributary of the Rhine 
does not present a cheerful picture; and 
when we remember that in those days 
there were liy'enas and bears and mam¬ 
moths prowling around, we must be glad 
that we were not born in prehistoric times. 


SECRET OF A RIVER 

How It Was Turned The 
Other Way 


We have all heard of the wonderful 
port of Richborough, constructed during 
the war on the coast of Kent. From here 
complete trains were run on to huge 
ferry-boats and taken across to France 
without the trouble of unloading and 
loading again. 

The site of the new port was a 
swampy marsh, and an enormous 
amount of clever engineering work was 
necessary' before it could be made useful. 

One of the greatest feats was the 
diversion of the river Stour into a new 



The Kent River Stour, which was secretly 
diverted during the war 


channel, and this tremendous task was 
carried out in record time, with complete 
secrecy, and without the use of any 
artificial lights which might have at¬ 
tracted aeroplanes or Zeppelins. 

The trains were run straight on to the 
ferry-boats, but one difficulty that had 
to be encountered was the fact that at 
high tide the water was seven feet 
higher than the rail level, and at low 
water seven feet lower. There was thus 
a difference of 14 feet in the levels of 
the trains, and to meet this an adjust¬ 
able bridge was designed to connect the 
railway with the ferry boats. This 
bridge rose and fell with the tide, so 
that the trains could run straight on to 
the boats at all times. 



THE PARASITE THAT 
GUARDS THE SUGAR-CANE 

There is a parasite for almost every¬ 
thing, and we may be thankful that the 
bollworm is no exception to the common 
rule. The bollworm is an insect which 
attacks sugar-cane and the cotton-plant, 
and multiplies with great rapidity. 

Sugar anil cot¬ 
ton plantations 
would be ruined 
by this pest but 
for a counter¬ 
check, and, hap¬ 
pily for us, the 
bollworm has a 
parasite. Just as 
ichneumon flies 

ss-asaa; 

fly. so this para- worm C0I1)8S 

site lays its eggs 


in the bollworm. From the egg emerges 
a grub which devours the bollworm, 
and so enables the plants to complete 
their growth and furnish sugar for our 
teacups or cloth for our backs. 


KING CHARLES AND 
KING COAL 

They were talking at the Coal Com¬ 
mission about the abolition of royalties 
on coal, when a witness happened to 
quote a case in which coal could not be 
got at because it would have meant the 
removal of a house where Charles I. had 
lived. The owner of the house would 
not consent to its removal; but if the 
State had owned the mine, said the 
witness, it would not have cared very 
much about Charles I. Most of us will 
agree. A lump of coal is worth much 
more than Charles the First. 


SHADOW OF DOOM 
- OVER GERMANY 

A NATION’S NERVES 
BREAKING DOWN 

Appalling Retribution for the 
Empire of War 

As we look back through history and 
read of the fall of empires we come upon 
terrible pictures of feastings and danc¬ 
ings in the very shadow of approaching 
doom. It is as though whole courts 
and cities said, “ Let us eat and drink 
and be merry, for tomorrow we are 
destroyed.” 

And looking through the " Times ” 
the other day one found such a picture 
as that, a frightful and pitiful scene. 
It tells of a night in Berlin, when people 
shrank in terror from rebel bombs by 
night and Government guns by' day, 
how they' huddled up in cellars for three 
days, with milk and bread both running 
out everywhere, and then the picture 
goes on like this : 

C-harlottenburg Opera Flouse was 
crammed to its last place, theatres 
were open, and Berlin’s numerous 
gambling hells were frequented by' 
people of almost all ages and profes¬ 
sions and botli sexes. . 

Terror at a Dance 

In Charlottenburg I watched one 
scene which gives some clue to this 
mixture of recldess orgies and blindfold 
destruction. - Beyond a harmless look¬ 
ing bar-room was an inner dancing 
place well filled with men and women 
and lads hardly out of their teens. 

In the. middle of a dance the orches¬ 
tra suddenly ceased playing; the 
couples stood still ; there was silence 
for an instant; then somewhere not 
far away' the crash of an errant shell 
or an insurgent bomb. A woman 
screamed and fainted, a lad, little more 
than a boy, dropped his glass of 
champagne, and in a minute or two the 
room was empty. 

Much of the senseless debauchery is 
the result of a complete breakdown 
of the nervous system. The tension 
everywhere in these day's is greater even 
than during the war, because over the 
country hangs the shadow of some 
nameless impending horror, from which 
many believe no power can save her. 


NOTHING LIKE THIS IN 
HISTORY 

One of the astonishing results of the 
war is the amazing growth of Japan’s 
trade. There has never been anything 
like it in the'history of commerce. 

In 1917 her foreign trade had nearly 
doubled, " having risen to over 
£260,000,000, and in the first eight 
months of 1918 it was £230,000,000. 
This, it must be remembered, is genuine 
commerce, and not the supply' of war 
material. Many industries for which 
Japan was dependent on foreign coun¬ 
tries have now been started in Japan, 
and there is no doubt that she is one of 
the most formidable trade rivals that 
Britain and America will have to face. 


ARMIES IN BEING 

How many men are still mobilised ? 
The armies in being are still immense, as 
these figures show. They are for Feb¬ 
ruary' last: 

Britain. .4,(560,000 Germany'.. 820,000 
France .. 3,800,000 Bulgaria . . 129,000 
Italy ..2,500,000 Austria ..106,000 
America 2,400,000 Turkey' .. 70,000 
This gives a total of 14,485,000. 


THE ADMIRAL’S BAGGAGE 

Admiral Sims is going home. He is the 
jolly' commander of the American naval 
forces in Europe. He has had a good 
time in this country, but when he 
arrived his vessel struck a mine, and 
he landed from an Isle of Man steamer. 
There was not a cab anywhere, and his 
luggage was sent to his hotel by tram. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE 

NATURE WEEK BY WEEK 
The Nightingale is Here 

Scarcely less exciting than listening 
for the first cuckoo by day is the antici¬ 
pation of hearing the first nightingale 
by night. We should keep our ears 
open now, for the voice of this sweet 
songster has frequently been heard in 
the first week in April. 

But, as with the cuckoo, we must be 
cautious, for even naturalists have been 
known to call their families out into 
the garden at midnight to listen with 
delight to a nightingale which, on in¬ 
vestigation, proved to be only a song- 
thrush imitating the jug-jug note the 
nightingale often makes. 

Another song that we may hear now 
is that of the titlark, or meadow-pipit. 
In appearance the bird is very much 
like the skj'Iark, though rather smaller; 
and another point of resemblance is 
that it makes its nest among the dry 
grass on the ground in some spot shel¬ 
tered by herbage, as the lark does. 

Proud Little Goldfinch 

The bright, pleasant notes of the 
goldfinch are worth listening for; and 
you must try to catch a sight of him as 
lie seeks to attract a wife by spreading 
out his wings to display his yellow 
plumage, and by expanding bis tail. 
It is very amusing to watch him thus, 
in full dress, swaying and swaggering 
from side to side. 

The nuthatch, a slaty-grey bird 
about tlic size of a sparrow, begins 
twittering in early April; and its note, 

“ twee-twee,” has been likened to the 
sound of a thrown pebble shimmering 
across the surface of a frozen pond. 
The bird is very jerky in its movements 
as it creeps about from tree-trunk to 
tree-trunk. 

Listen for the peculiar crow of the 
cod; pheasant as he tries to attract a 
mate. The sound is very welcome, for 
it generally presages a spell of bright 
warm weather. 

Young Birds at Home 

The rook lias hatched out her brood, 
and probably the robin also. If you 
want a peep at the fluffy little red¬ 
breasts, be very careful to go on tiptoe, 
and do not disturb-thc family. It pays 
to purchase by long patience a sight of 
the mother returning with small worms 
and feeding her young. Any old pot or 
kettle thrown down, in a quiet spot is 
likely to contain a robin’s nest. 

The great, or stone, plover is an inter¬ 
esting bird worth watching for now. 
It frequents the open downs in the 
southern and eastern counties, and 
cannot be mistaken for any other plover, 
for it is very like a bustard—a large, 
sandy bird, with long legs and a very 
yellow eye. If you can catch it un¬ 
awares, make a sudden noise; and in a 
moment it will drop Hat on the ground 
and lie perfectly still, with its neck out¬ 
stretched, as though it were dead. It is 
an excellent example of natural camou- 
. ilage, for in this position it is almost 
impossible to see the bird when in its 
natural surroundings. 

Return of the Wanderers 

The small robin-like redstart should 
be with us during the next few days, if 
it has not already arrived. You will be 
able to identify it by its wliitc-spottcd 
forehead and its red, quivering tail. 
The chaffinch and wren are both build¬ 
ing their nests ; and if you look inside 
the twig-and-stick nest of the stock-dove, 
in some rabbit-warren, or among the 
gnarled roots of some old tree, you will 
see that she has laid two creamy eggs. 

It is curious, seeing that many migrant 
birds are returning to us to spend the 
summer, that we should now be saying 
good-bye to tlic fieldfare. It does not 
like the cold, but it loves the North, 
and so, just when the cold winds are 
ceasing, it flies away in. flocks for 
Norway and other countries. If we see 
a number of birds about’the size of tlie 
missel-thrush, but with a bluish tinge 
in the upper plumage, going in a north¬ 


erly direction, we may be pretty sure 
they are fieldfares. 

Not only in birdland is life getting 
more varied; all kinds of creatures 
arc coming abroad. The large, hairy 
bumble-bee may be seen buzzing round 
the doorway of his underground burrow, 
and the rqd ant crawls over the ground 
spying out tlic land, for it is one of the 
slave-making species, and will soon be 
engaged in a raid. If in your search for 
new-comers you see a shining black 
beetle about an inch long, with the 
three last joints of its antennae a reddish- 
yellow, you will know that it is the 



burying beetle, a creature that docs 
a great deal of useful scavenger work. 
The common lizard is now venturing out 
on the dry hillside where on sunny days 
it loves to bask. Directly it sees or hears 
you it will dart off at great speed. 

The plum, larch, pear, and cherry 
trees should be coming into blossom ; 
and the laburnum, alder, birch, guelder 
rose, hornbeam, lime, and sycamore into 
leaf ; while among early wild flowers we 
may this week look out for lungwort, 
heartsease, and wild tulip. C. R. 


NEXT WEEK’S BIRTHDAYS 
and What Happened on Them 

Sunday, April 6. Albert Diirer, the greatest 
painter and engraver of Germany, whose works 
still inspire students, died in 1528 . 

Monday. St. Francis Xavier, the noble- 
hearted man who carried Christianity to India, 
Japan, and China, was-born in 1506 . 

Tuesday. King Albert was born in 1875- 
Wednesday. General Lee, by surrendering 
to the Federal Army, in 1865, brought the 
American Civil War to a close. 

Thursday. Hugo Grotius, the great Dutch 
lawyer, whose work on the law of war is still 
a book of high authority, was born in 15 SJ. 

Friday. - By demanding the surrender of 
Fort Sumter from the Federate, in 1861 , the 
Confederates brought about the Civil War. 

Saturday. Crusaders began the siege of 
Constantinople in 1204. 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 
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Le V«rre 

La Femme 

La Feactre 
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L<* Soulier 

La Rue 

La Flume 


Le verre est plein d’eau 
La femme a perdu son chapeau 
La maison a de grandes fenetres 
Le soulier est d’une pointure trop petite 
Le chien courut dans la rue , 

La plume a une pointe d’or 
LE CHEVAL D’ALEXANDRE 
Alexandre le Grand, s’etait fait faire 
son portrait, qui le montrait montaut 
sur son clicval favorit. Ouand le 
tableau tut fini, Alexandre visita l’atelier, 
mais s’cxprima pas content de la pcin- 
tnre, trouvant que ce n’etait pas asscz 
vivant, surtout le portrait du clicval. 

L’artist proposa alors, qu’011 amenat 
le clieval dans l’atelicr, ct lo roi le 
conscntit. Ouand le clieval vit son 
portrait, il liennit a l’animal du tableau, 
comme si e’etait un vrai animal. 

“ Sire,” dit l’artiste, “ le clieval de 
votre Mnjeste scmble etre un mcilleur 
jugc de l'art que son maitre.” 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Continue to plant potatoes. Sow cos 
and cabbage lettuce for succession. 
Sow celery in a warm corner of tlie 
garden in a rich soil. Dress asparagus, 
and sow or plant new beds. Prick out 
half-hardy annuals as soon as large 
enough. Roll and mow lawns, re¬ 
membering to roll each time in a differ¬ 
ent direction, and sow seeds for making 
new lawns. ■ 

HOW TO FIND YOUR WAY 

Point the hour hand of your watch exactly 
to the sun at noon, and the figure 12 is due 
south, 6 is north, 3 is west, and 9 is east. 
Every noon tlie sun is due south. 

Before noon turn the hour hand to the sun, 
follow your watch face round to 12, the way 
the hand will go, and soutli is exactly half 
way to 12, outward from your watch. 

After Noon do exactly the same, but halve 
the distance hack to noon instead of forward. 


HOW TO HELP THIS PAPER 

The success of the Children’s News¬ 
paper depends.upon you. Please intro¬ 
duce it to a friend, and give your agent 
a regular order. 
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Five-Minute Story 

THE POOR WATERMAN 

By the Author of Robinson Crusoe 

Daniel Dejoe was walking by flu 
Thames in the time of the Great Plague, 
and this is the story of a man he met. 

I saw a poor man walking on tlie bank. 
"Why,” said I, “are you here all alone ? ” 

“I am a poof, desolate man,” he 
answered. “ It has pleased God not to 
visit me with the plague, though my 
family has it, and one of my children is 
dead. Here are very few families where 
half of them are not dead already, and 
the rest sick. There," he said, pointing 
to one house, “ they are all dead, and 
tlie house stands open ; nobody dares go 
into it. A poor thief ventured to steal 
something, but he paid dearly for his 
theft, for he was carried to tlic church¬ 
yard, too, last night.” 

“ Flow do you mean, then,” said I, 
" that you are not visited with plague ? ” 

“ There is my house,” he said, point¬ 
ing to a low wooden cottage, “ and there 
my poor wife and two. children live, if 
they may be said to live, for my wife and 
one of the children have the plague, and 
I do not go near them.” 

As he said this the tears ran down liis 
face, and down mine too, I assure yon. 

“ But,” said I, " why do you not go 
near them ? How can you abandon 
your own flesh and blood ? ” 

“Ob, sir,” he answered, " tlic Lord 
forbid ! I do not abandon them, for 
I work for them as much as I am able, 
and, thank God, I can keep them from 
want. I. am a waterman, and there is 
my boat, which has to serve me for a 
a house. I work in it during the day, 
and at night I sleep in it. What I 
manage to earn during the day I lay 
down upon that broad stone some way 
from my house, and then I halloo and 
call to them till I make them hear, and 
they come and fetch it.” 

“But how do j’ou get money as a 
waterman ? ” I asked him. “ Does any¬ 
body go by water these times ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” he said, “ there is work 
for me. Do you see those ships at 
anchor ? All those ships have families 
on board, who have locked themselves 
up, and live close shut in. I wait on 
them, fetch anything they need,, carry 
letters, and do all they require, so that 
they need not come on shore at all. 
Then I go to lonely farmhouses on the 
Kentish side, where I am known, and 
buy fowls and eggs and butter. These 
I bring to the ships when they need them. 
I seldom come on shore, and I am only 
here now to call my wife and hear how 
my little family is, and give them a little 
money which I received last night. 
My wife, poor woman, is very weak, but 
I hope she may recover. The child, I 
fear, will die, but it is. the Lord’s will! ” 

At length we heard the poor woman 
calling her husband. He rail to tlie 
boat and brought up a sack with the 
provisions he had for her. These he 
took to tlic large stone which he had 
showed me, and on this he laid every¬ 
thing, .and then retired. His wife came 
with a little boy to fetch them away, and 
tlie mail called to her and added : 
" God has sent them all, give thanks to 
Him.” 

The poor woman was too weak to 
carry everything at once, though tlic 
weight was not great. I asked the man 
if he had also given his wife the money. 

“ Yes," he answered ; " you shall 

hear that she has it.” 

“ Rachel,” lie called, did you take 
the money ? ” 

“ Yes,” she answered. 

"Well,” he replied, "theLord keep you.” 

I could not restrain my tears on hearing 
this man’s story. I gave him some 
shillings, and told him to go and lay them 
on the stone and call his wife. I have 
not words to express tlie poor man’s 
thankfulness, and I parted with no 
money. all that year that I thought’ 
better bestowed. 
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What Has Happened Before 

Martin Vaile receives, on his wire¬ 
less instrument, mysterious calls for 
help from the Sargasso Sea. He 
decides to go to the scene of the calls, 
but as he is about to set off he hears 
of his father’s death. All his father’s 
money will have to go to paying 
creditors who have been swindled 
by Mr. Willard, his father’s partner. 

Martin confides in his friend, Basil 
Loring, that he is going to fmd Wil¬ 
lard, but will first go to the scene of 
the mysterious wireless calls. 

He sails in his yacht, the Flying 
Fox, and hands to Capt. Anson a 
letter for Mr. Meldrum, Martin’s 
solicitor, to be delivered on the 
captain’s return. Martin flies across 
the Sargasso Sea in his flying boat, 
the Bat, and arrives at the island 
from which the messages had come. 
Here he is met by the sender, an 
old man named Julius Distin, and 
admitted to his fortress. 

CHAPTER 7 

The Painted Hall 

Martin stared at his companion. 

“ Then you are not alone on the 
island,” he said quickly. “ There 
are natives ? ” 

Professor Distin smiled. 

" X am quite alone except for my 
servant Scipio and yourself,” he 
answered. “ The enemies I speak 
of come from that other island 
which you must have seen from your 
plane.” 

" The one to the west ? ” 

“ Yes. It is called Lemuria ; it 
is much larger than this, and has a 
good many- people upon it.” 

” Who are they ? ” inquired 
Martin eagerly. “ Caribs ? ” 

“ Oh, no! A much older race. 
To the best of my belief they are 
the survivors of the ancient Atlan- 
teans, but they are not of pure 
blood. There is a Norse-strain in 
them. I discovered this island from 
an old Norse chart.” 

” A Norse chart ? ” repeated 
Martin, in astonishment. 

“Yes; but, Mr. Vaile, I must 
not keep you standing here. We 
have very much to talk over, you 
and I, and I am sure you are tired 
and hungry-. Come with me, and 
over supper I will tell you my story 
and hear yours.” 

He led the way up the broad 
stone stairs. As Martin followed 
he was struck by the magnificent 
proportions of the great flight of 
stone steps, and the splendid arch of 
the rock overhead. It was clear that 
the whole was the work of man’s 
hands. As for its age, that was 
incalculable. The steps were worn 
smooth as glass by the passage of 
thousands upon thousands of bare 
feet. 

The staircase swung in a grand 
curve, and, reaching the top, Martin 
suddenly found himself in a vast 
pillared hall, hewn, like the stairs, 
in the living rock, and flooded with 
brilliant electric light. > The walls, 
the pillars, the roof itself, were 
covered with an intricate mass of 
carvings representing birds, beasts 
and reptiles, many of them utterly 
unknown, to Martin. And these, 
each and alt, glowed in wonderful 
colours as brilliant, apparently', as 
the day they were laid on. 

Martin was struck dumb. He 
could do nothing but stand stock 
still and stare around him. 

“Very wonderful, is it not?”, 
said the old Professor. “ The 
people from South Kensington 
would give something to see this. 
See, here is the ichthyosaurus, the 
great fish lizard, and here is a 
dinosaur. Up on the roof above 
us are a flight of pterodactyls, the 
terrible flying lizard of the ancient 
davs. You will find here representa¬ 


tions of most of those giant animals 
which we know only' from the 
fossilised bones we dig up; and 
here is proof positive that man— 
highly' civilised, man—lived cheek 
by jowl with all these marvellous 
beasts of earth’s e-^ -er days.” 

“ It is wonderful,” said Martin, 
in a whisper, “ almost too wonder¬ 
ful.”' 

“ I shall show you even more 
wonderful things than this to¬ 
morrow,” replied the Professor, in 
his quiet way. “ But we do not 
live among these monsters, I am 
glad to say. Follow me.” 

Passing through the vast pillared 
hall, he took Martin through a 
curtained doorway into another 
cave. This was a spacious rock 
chamber with great windows facing 
on the lake—windows which' w-ere 
set with panes of plate glass, through 
which the afternoon sun shone 
pleasantly. 

Martin was getting used to 
marvels. Yet the contrast between 
this room and the sculptured extra¬ 
vagance of the pillared hall was as 
startling as, any thing he had yet 
seen. For this might almost have 
been the sitting-room of an English 
house. White matting covered the 
floor, and the walls were hung with 
soft draperies.' Here were big cane 
chairs, photographs, pictures, Eng¬ 
lish furniture and quantities of 
books. 

On the far side was a door leading 
into a second room furnished as a 
bedroom, and beyond were still 
more rooms. 

“ This was a rock gallery',” ex¬ 
plained Professor Distin. “ We 
partitioned it off into rooms. 
Yours is the third; and when you are 
read)', come back to the sitting- 
room for supper.” 

Martin found sweet r smelling 
soap, warm water and clean 
towels. It was like his bedroom 
at home, at Pengennis. When he 
came back a table was set, and a 
man of colour in neat drill was 
just bringing a hot dish. 

“Mr. Vaile," said the Pro¬ 
fessor, “ this is Scipio Mack, the 
one survivor of those who came 
with me to Lost Island.'.' 

Scipio laid down his dishes. 

“ I'se mighty glad to see you, 
Marse Vaile," he said, showing 
his white teeth in a cheery' grin. 
“As I done told de marster, he 
and me was getting plumb tired 
of one anoder’s company. We’re 
right pleased to welcome you, sah." 

", Thank y'ou very' much, Scipio,” 
replied Martin cordially'. 

■ He liked the look of the man as 
much as the master, and for the 
first time since the terribly sudden 
death of his father began to feel 
a little less lonely' and unhappy. 

’ He soon found that the negro was 
a wonderful cook. Supper began 
with excellent grilled fish. It was 
pompano, the Professor explained, 
With it was served cassava, sweet 
potatoes and maize bread. Then 
came a salad made of avocado 


pears, the most delicious thing of 
the kind that Martin had ever 
tasted. Dessert was stewed guavas, 
custard apples, huge Bahia oranges 
and luscious mangosteens. They 
finished up with a cup of fragrant 
black coffee. 

The Professor watched Martin 
eat, and smiled at his good appetite. 

" Yes," he said, “ we grow all 
this fruit ourselves. You shall see 
our garden tomorrow. It is in a 
hollow on the mountain side. I 
can get oranges into full bearing in 
three years." 

Martin stared. 

“ How on earth do you do that, 
sir ? " 

“ Electricity,’’ replied the Pro¬ 
fessor quietly. “ I have made a 
study of electro-culture. Indeed, 
we do everything by electricity, 
including our cooking.” 

“ Whct 4 -‘do y-oit get your power?” 

“ Water—a glacier stream, fed 
by' the snows above. It works my 
wireless also.” - 

“Then you have turbines?” 
said Martin, as he sipped his coffee. 

“ Oh, yes! We brought those 
with us.” 

“ But how-” began Martin, 

in fresh amazement. 

“ Quite simple, my boy. We 
came here in a submarine. There 
were two of us. Dr. Olaf Krieger, 
a Danish man of science, and my¬ 
self were anxious to carry out 
certain experiments, and we wished 
to be quite undisturbed. Krieger 
it was who happened on the old 
Norse chart of which I have spoken. 
It seems clear that, in those days, 
the currents in the Atlantic were 
different, and that these islands 
were not so completely surrounded 
by weed as they arc today.- We 
resolved to come here. The ques¬ 
tion was how. Twenty years ago 
the submarine was still in its in¬ 
fancy': but I knew something of 
Mr. Holland's experiments, and we 
built a submersible craft of about 
five hundred tons, called the Saga, 
which proved to be very successful. 
We collected seven good men, and, 
diving under the weed, reached the 
island successfully.” 

He paused, and a look of sadness 
clouded his fine old face. 

“ Of the original nine who set 
sail nineteen years ago, Scipio and 
myself arc the only survivors.” 

CHAPTER 8 

A Night Alarm 

Martin waited breathlessly. The 
Professor went on : - - 

" Two of us, Norton and Philips, 
were killed when the Lemurians 
first attacked us. Then Krieger, 
with three men, went back 
to Europe for fresh men and 
machinery. He returned in safety 
with a cargo of necessaries and two 
new men. They were good fellows, 
and we lived here very happily to¬ 
gether, busy all day and every day', 
and keeping in touch with the 
outer world by means of our wire¬ 
less. It is true we were attacked 
more than once, but with modern 
devices wc were able to keep even 
the fierce Lemurians at bay'. All 
went well until, in 1914, the great 
war broke out. We heard the news 
with horror, for we foresaw the 
terrible nature of the struggle. 

“ Doctor Krieger, believing that 
Denmark would be brought in, and 
aware that his scientific knowledge 
would be of great value to his 
country, decided to return and offer 


The Adventures of Augustus and Marmaduke 

Professor Cute some armour made, which, if he touched a spring > 
And got inside and settled down, would walk like anything. 
Augustus and young Marmaduke were walking round one day. , 
“ Let’s get inside,” said Marmaduke, “ and ride a little way.” 
The boys got in and touched the spring; the armour moved along. 
But soon the mischief-makers found that something had gone 
wrong. 

" Where is the spring that stops the thing ? ” in terror Manny cried. 
They couldn’t stop the moving mail no matter how they tried. 

So on and on the laddies dance, out of England into France, 

Out of France into Spain, over the hills and back again. 

It may be that the boys you've met; 

For all I know, they're walking yet. 


his services. He sailed, leaving 
Scipio, myself, and a man named 
Gaunter in charge. With our 
electric devices we were safe from 
the Lemurians, and he promised to 
send the Saga back at once. 

“ Alas, he never reached Den¬ 
mark 1 From that day to this I 
have never heard a word of him or 
of the Saga. There is no doubt 
that they struck a mine or got en¬ 
tangled in one of the great steel nets 
set to catch under-water craft.” 

The Professor sighed again 
heavily. “ For a long time I 
waited, hoping - against hope for 
news. When at last I realised that 
it was hopeless. I realised also that 
we were completely cut off unless 
I called outside ' help. This I 
hesitated to do, for I could not, of 
course, tell who would answer, and 
I was afraid of the Germans catch¬ 
ing my messages. Then came, a 
new disaster. Caunter, fishing on 
the lake, was attacked by' some 
monster of the depths; find, before 
we could help him, the boat was 
smashed and he was dragged down.” 

“ What sort of beast ? ” asked 
Martin breathlessly. 

" A manta—one of the great 
rays. ‘ The lake, I may tell you, is 
salt, and communicates with the 
sea by a narrow, winding passage, 
and strange creatures come in at 
times from the outer ocean. ’ 

“ And so,”’ continued the Pro¬ 
fessor, “I waited only until I 
knew the Germans were beaten, 
then I began to send out my 
messages, timing them so that only 
some experimentalist like yourself 
would be likely to catch them. 
And so y'ou have come, and once 
more I beg to tell y r ou how grateful 
I am.” 

Martin grew red. 

“ I don’t deserve your thanks, 
sir,” he answered bluntly. “ I came 
as much for my own sake as yours.” 

“ It’s this way,” he went on. 
“ I have lost my father and every¬ 
thing else through the villainy of 
his partner, a man called Morton 
Willard. I want money' to clear 
my father’s name.” 

“ Tell me,” said the Professor. 

Martin explained. He told the 
whole story of the Cleansand Bay 
swindle, and of how Morton Wi Hard, 
himself the real culprit, had thrown 
the blame on Mr. Vaile, and after 
his death cleared out with the spoil 
of which he had robbed the un¬ 
fortunate settlers. 

“ So you see, sir,” ended Martin, 

“ my' chief object in life is to make ; 
sufficient to pay' off every claim 
against my- dear father and clear 
his name. After that ”—his face 
hardened as he spoke —" I propose 
to go after Willard,” 

Professor Distin nodded. 

.“ Your feelings do you credit, my 
boy', and, as far as in me lies, I will 
help you. I am not a rich man, 
for I spent most of my capital on 
the Saga, and though there are 
valuable minerals on this island, 
there is no gold. Yet there is. gold 
in plenty not far away. Lemuria 
is full of it.” 

Martin’s eyes glowed. 

“ How do you know ? ’’lie asked. 

“ From the Lemurians who in¬ 
vaded us. Wait. I will show you.” 

He went across the room, and 
took down from the wall a heavy 
shield made of the hide of some un¬ 
known animal, and studded with 
great bosses of yellow metal. 



" There is at least a couple of 
pounds’ weight of gold on that 
alone,” he said. “ Their helmets, 
too, were covered with gold. It 
seems to be the only metal they 
have, except bronze. But they 
have pearls, too, for some of the 
men wore strings of them. The 
trouble will be, of course, to get 
hold of some of these valuables.” 

Martin’s face fell. 

" I had forgotten. No, of course 
we can’t,” he said dolefully. 

“ I am not so sure of that,” 
answered the Professor. “ I am as 
anxious as you to visit Lemuria, 
for there must be much there of 
immense interest. These Lemurians, 
remember, belong to a race long 
extinct on the rest of the planet. I 
have of late made a plan for getting 
into communication with them. 

" My idea is,” continued the Pro¬ 
fessor, “ to capture some of them, 
and to teach them by kindness. 
Once we master their language I 
believe we might make friends.” 

“ That it is a splendid idea, 
sir 1 ” cried Martin. " The one 
thing I don’t see is how we are going 
to catch them.” 

“ Wait till they visit us again- 
They come here about once a year. 
My own belief is that the painted 
cave is a sacred place to them, a 
sort of shrine of pilgrimage, and 
that they' attack us simply' because 
we keep them out of it.” 

The two sat chatting together 
until past ten o'clock. Martin 
could have talked all night. He 
was too intensely interested to feel 
sleepy'. It was the Professor who. 
at last sent him off to bed. 

The bed had a spring mattress 
and snowy sheets. Martin had 
hardly' laid his head on the pillow 
before he was sound asleep. The 
next thing he knew someone was 
shaking him by the shoulder, and, 
opening his eyes drowsily', he saw 
the black face of Scipio bending 
over him. The man had a lighted 
candle in his hand. 

“ Yo’ get up quick, Marse Vaile,” 
he said, in a low voice. " Dai’s 
trouble brewing.” 

“ What’s the matter ? ” inquired 
Martin sleepily. 

“ Dem fellers from de oder 
island. Dat’s what de trouble is.” 

“ An attack, you mean ? ” 

" Dat’s so, boss. I reckon dey 
seen yo’ airyplane, an’ dey come to 
find out what sort o’ hoodoo yo’ 
come to make. Dar dey are.” 

Martin sat up, broad awake now. 

Through the breathless hush of 
the warm, dark night there came 
a strange low chanting, accom¬ 
panied by the steady' splash of oars. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


THE NEW BOOTS 

A French soldier who was serving 
with his regiment in Algeria wrote 
home to his old father asking that 
a new pair of boots might be.sent to 
him immediately,- as his present 
pair was quite worn out. 

The father went to the village 
shoemaker’s and bought a pair of 
strong boots, and then asked a 
friend how to send them. 

“ Oh,” said he, “ you had better 
telegraph them! All you have to 
-do is to take them out into the 
open country and hang them on the 
telegraph wire, and the first message 
that comes along will carry them to 
Algeria.” 

The old man decided to follow 
the advice. But hardly had I10 
departed when a beggar, who had 
noticed the performance with some 
astonishment, went quietly’ to the 
spot and,' taking down the new 
boots, hung up his old and ragged 
ones in their place. 

The father, feeling curious as to 
whether the boots had gone, went 
out of the village to see. 

“ Bless my soul,” said lie, ” this 
telegraph is a wonderful thing! 
Here, for nothing, I have been able 
to send a pair of boots all the way 
to Algeria, and my son has sent me 
back his old Foots to show that he 
received the new." 
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Here We ©o Whate’er We Please ® « 


Jacko’s Surprise for His Sister 

“ Jacko ! ” called bis Mo'Ter, “ I want you to take a basket to 
your sister. It would be nice to give ber a little surprise.” 

" Yes,” said Jacko, grinning wickedly; " I’d like to do that.” 

As soon as lie got outside he opened the basket and peeped in. 
It was a big basket, full of good things. 

“ Cakes and apples and yum-yum-yum. Pooli ! ” said Jacko ; 
" if I can’t find a better surprise than that. I’ll cat my hat.” 

He picked up the basket and walked along till he heard someone 
crying. It was a piccaninny, black as coal, sitting by the roadside 
all alone. 

* “ What are you laughing at ? ” asked Jacko. “ See what I’ve 
got!” • 

He opened the basket and took out the cake, and held it up. 

“ Me like you! ” said the piccaninny, his mouth full of plum cake. 

" Come on then ! ” said Jacko, his mouth full of apple. “ Jump 
in this basket, and I’ll give you a ride.” 

The piccaninny jumped in. Jacko swung the basket on his back, 
and ran off. 

When they got to the house where Sister Belinda worked, Jacko 
bumped the basket on the step, and shut the lid. Then lie rang 
the bell. 

“ Poke your finger through this hole,” he whispered to the 
piccaninny, “ and when I pinch you, hop out and squeal like mad ! ” 



The door opened, .and there stood Belinda, with a bucketful of 
water in her hand. . 

Jacko bent down ; the basket lid flew up, and out sprang the 
black piccaninny, squealing like mad. . 

“ Oh ! oh ! oh ! ’’ shrieked Belinda, dropping the bucket in her 
[right. The water splashed all over the place, and right in the 
middle of the pool sat Belinda—plop ! 

Jacko burst Out laughing. 

” A little surprise from Mother! ” he cried. 

“ You wicked boy ! ” screamed Belinda, jumping up and running 
towards him. 

But Jacko picked up the piccaninny, swung him on his back, and 
scampered off down the road as fast as his legs would carry him. 

More of Jacko next week 


DF MERRYMAN 

The native minister was telling 
the missionary in charge of his dis¬ 
trict that a sparrow had built a 
nest on the roof of his house. 

"Is there anything in the nest 
yet ? ” asked the, iniss^nary. 

“Yes,” replied the Indian bro¬ 
ther, proud of his English, " the 
sparrow' has kittens.” 

, © ® © 

The Zoo that Never Was 


The Lionard 

How patiently and still 
lie sits oil his retreat!' 

He’s waiting there until 
The plums are ripe to eat! 

© ® ® 

Fairy Bells 

Procure a number of little pieces 
of glass, some 4 in. by 1 in., some 
3 in. by J in., some about if in. or 
2 in. square, and 
some of a tri¬ 
angular shape. 

Arrange them 
as shown on 
strings, all the 
strings being sus¬ 
pended from a 
square or circu¬ 
lar piece of wood. 

The strings 
should be fairly 
close, so that a 
gentle breeze will 
cause the pieces 
of glass to tinkle 
against each 
other.. 

To fix the 
strings to tile 
glass, first sepa¬ 
rate the strands 
and glue these 
on, dividing the 
strands so that 
some come on 
both sides of the 
glass. As addi¬ 
tional security glue small pieces of 
coloured paper over the strands. 

As the different sizes of glass 
record a different note, the ellect is 
most melodious when the fairy 
bells are hung where they will 
catch the wind. 

® ® © 

'There was a gay captain of March 
Who walked quite stiff as a larch; 

And his friends all agreed 

There was no doubt indeed 
That the captain must live upon 
starch. 

® © . ® 


_ PJCTURES THAT ANSWER 
QUESTIONS 

How is a Broken Cable Fished Up ? 




The grapnel hooks catch the cable 


and haul it up 

© © ® 

You Don’t Say So l 

" I can’t go straight,” said the 
corkscrew. 

" I’m a bit of a bore,” said the 
gimlet. 

" I’m a sharp fellow,” said the 
knife. 

“ I come to the point,” said the 
pin. 


"I smooth matters down,” said 
the plane. 

“ Life’s all ups and downs,” 
said the lilt. 

” I’m all write,” said the pencil. 
"I’moften sat on,” said the chair. 
11 I’m going on strike,” said the 
clock. 

" So am I,” said the match. 

“ I live in stirring times,” said 
the spoon. 

® ® ® 

Is Your Name Bertha ? 
Bertha is a very interesting 
name. It means bright, or shining 
one, and conics from the same word 
as Epiphany, and is thus linked up 
with the shining star that led the 
Wise Men to the Christ-child at 
Bethlehem. It was first Pcrchtan, 
then shortened into Perchta, next 
changed to Berchta, and finally 
into Bertha. The French is Berthe. 
® ® © 

The Short Address 
" Look here, Tom 1 ’’ said May, 
" here is a very curious address, 
and those clever post-office people 
delivered the letter quite safely.” 

Tom took up the envelope which 
was addressed as follows ; 

JAMES 

TON 

ENGLAND. 

■ Can you make anything of this 
strange address? Tom couldn't; 
and when he gave it up, May, who 
had been told the secret, said it was; 
JAMES OVERTON, 
ANDOVER, 
ENGLAND. 0 
0 @ ® 

Sydney Smith found a little girl 
stroking a turtle. 

“ Why arc you doing that ? ” 
he said. 

" Oh, to please the turtle!” 

" Why,” said he, “ you might as 
well stroke the dome of St. Paul’s 
to please the Dean and Chapter 1 ” 
® , ® ® 

,Do You Live at Nottingham? 
Nottingham used to be Snotting- 
haiu, meaning the field of caves, 
the town being undermined with 
caves in the soft sandstone. The 
name survives in Sneinton, a part 
of Nottingham. 

© ® © 

A Bottle and Coin Trick 
This little experiment has a 
scientific basis. All that is re¬ 
quired is a large wooden match, an 
empty bottle, and a sixpence. 
Break the match in halves without 
actually allowing the two pieces 
to come apart. Place the match on 
the mouth of the bottle with the 
the coin laid across, as shown. 
Then invite 
your friends to 
get the sixpence 
into the bottle 
without touching 
the coin, or the 
match, or the 
bottle. The table 
must not . be 
shaken, nor may 
they blow on any 
of the articles. 

They will try to 
attain the object for a long time, 
and will probably have to give it up. 
All you have to do is to dip your 
finger into water and then allow 
one drop to fall on the spot where 
the match is broken. This' drop of 
water will cause the match to 
expand, and very shortly the coin 
drops through into the bottle. 

© ® © 

Hidden Poets 

How many names of poets can 
you find hidden in these /verses ? 

The sun is darting rays of gold 
Upon the moor, enchanting spot, 
Whose purple heights, by Ronald 
loved,' 

Up open to his shepherd cot. 

And sundry denizens of air 

Are flying, aye, each to his nest; 
And eager make at such an hour 
All haste to reach the mansions 
blest. Answer next week 

ORDER YOUR PAPER 
FOR NEXT WEEK NOW 


I’m happy as happy can B, 
When i ride on my big G-G, 
Right down to the briny C. 

I get back at half-past 3, 

Quite ready to take my T. 

© © © 

The Short Word Steps 
Can you make a word-ladder ? 
Take any word of three’letters, and 
then make a'further word of three 
letters, starting with the last letter 
of the preceding word. Supposing 
you take the word cat, you 
proceed in this way : 

CAT 

TAR 

RAM 

MAD 

DOT 

and so on until your ladder is as 
long as your arm. The same word 
must not be used twice. 

® © © 

A schoolmaster who was rather 
severe in his manner of speaking, 
suddenly asked : " Who signed 

Magna Carta ? ” 

. Under the fierce aspect of the 
master one of the boys broke down 
and blurted out : " P-lcase, s-ir, 
it wasn’t me ! " 

The schoolmaster told the story 
to a party a few days later, when a 
bluff old colonel laughed heartily. 

“ Ha, ha ! ’ I shouldn’t be sur¬ 
prised if the young rascal hadn't 
done it, after all ! ” 


A Match Trick 

With these twenty matches, a 
word of ten letters can be made. 
You may alter the position of the 
matches, but may not bend or 



break any of them. Now show a 
good quality ycu po sess by quickly 
forming the wanted word. 

Answer next week 

® © ® 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK'S" PUZZLES 

The Bookworm Puzzle 

If you stand Vol. 1 and Vol. 2 of 
any books side by side, the first 
page of Vol. 1 is next to the last 
page of Vol. 2; therefore, the book¬ 
worm would travel only through 
the covers—in the case of the 
Children’s Encyclopedia, about a 
quarter of an inch. 

© © 0 

The Mysterious 
Circle 

The accom¬ 
panying diagram 
shows how the 
parts should be 
fitted together 
to make a com¬ 
plete circle. 


The Deliverer 

At the time when a terrible 
war was being waged at tko 
other end of Europe a woman 
sat in one of our beautiful 
English homes, picturing the 
agony and suffering of her poor 
countrymen and longing to go 
out and help them. 

Her friends were horrified at 
the idea; but she had her,way, 
and this gentle lady, used from 
her birth to all the refinements 
and luxuries of life, went out, 
with a handful of nurses, to the 
scene of the great battlefield, 
and began her wonderful work., 

But nothing she could picture 
at home was half as terrible as 
the state of tilings she found 
when she got there. The con¬ 
ditions were appalling—poor 
creatures, exhausted by pain 
and suffering, lying side by side 
in a wretched building, un¬ 
attended, cold, half fed, clothed 
in filthy rags, with few to help 
and none to care. She burned 
with pity and indignation, and 
longed to get to work. 

But before she could do any¬ 
thing at all she had to make the 
place clean, for the dirt was 
indescribable.’ So this dainty 
woman, who had come straight 
from a London drawing-room, 
went down on her knees, and 
scrubbed the place from cud 
to end. When the building was 
fit for the poor wounded men, 
she began to plan some sort of 
system of relief. Fur she was 
not only an efficient nurse: she 
was a great organiser. And, in 
spite of bitter opposition, she 
succeeded in working miracles. 

All the doctors were against 
her; there was not a single 
official in the place who did not - 
openly resent her interference, 
.and oppose every reform she in¬ 
troduced. But she fought them 
all, and conquered. She ordered 
proper supplies, and saw that 
they came. ' She clothed the 
men, she fed them, and, above 
all, she insisted upon that scrupu¬ 
lous cleanliness which means so 
much in times of sickness. 

And then, when the day’s 
work was done, and the lights 
were low, she .would «etcal into 
the wards, her little lamp in 
her hand, and flit from bed to 
bed like an angel of mercy, 
cheering the men, and speaking 
words of comfort to the sufferers. 
They called out blessings on 
her head as she passed; and 
there wasn’t a man among them 
who would not have died for her. 

When her work was over the 
British Government wanted to 
send out a 
battleship to 
bring lier home 
in triumph. 

But she re¬ 
fused it all. 

Under an as¬ 
sumed name 
she crept quiet¬ 
ly home, satisfied with the reward 
she had found in the hearts of 
the men who loved her. Here 
is her portrait. Who was she ? 

The Cobbler’s Boy Last Week was Hans Andersen 
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STIRRINGS IN PHARAOH’S LAND. ANTARCTIC PENGUINS & WEYMOUTH SWANS 



The South Pole Penguins of which Mr. Ponting talks in 
his Antarctic kinema lectures at Philharmonic Hall. 





In the Courtyard of Cairo University, where 
native students are agitating for Home Rule 



Irish Lady's Great Jump 
on . Horseback • 
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Little Lamb, who made thee ? 


Littlo Ladies of Hungary 
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A Water-seller in Cairo, where General 
Allenby has returned to his command 


Mary Pickford and Her Friends—the dogs 
that keep her company on the films 


Brother and Sister—HUNG ARI AN CHIL¬ 
DREN THE ALLIES WILL FEED 
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THE WEYMOUTH SWANS THAT WENT AWAY IN RATION TIME AND CAME BACK WITH THE MAIZE SUPPLY. See page one 
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